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| TO-DAY. 

| The settlement of the Behring Sea controversy by 
|arbitration is an event whose importance in the history 
| of civilization is even greater than in its relation to the 
|two nations concerned. 


It ranks at least equal in signifi- 
the 


similar disposition of the North Atlantic 
| fisheries question, and to the Geieva award of damages 
|in what are known as the Alabama cases. Each of 


conce to 


national Supreme Court before which all nations will 


|carry their differences for adjustment instead of going to 
war about them; and the step taken when the Behring 
|Sea question was thus referred is by no means the least 
important. 


The decision which the tribunal at Paris pronounced 
on Tuesday must be regarded as a triumph of equity. 


|the arbitrators decide adversely to the claims of the 
| United States at every point. But as for the really impor- 
|tant part of the contention—the protection of the seals 
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\from extermination—the United States is given all that it 
|asked. The points for which the United States has been 


Behring Sea beyond the technical ‘three-mile limit,’ or 
|‘ cannon-shot,’ from the shore; or, if such jurisdiction was 
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States has acted as arbitrator, through its president or one 
of its foreign ministers, in seven cases of such difference 
between foreign powers ; and within the past century the 
United States has in thirty-three instances made agree- 
ments with other nations for the settlement of disputed 
questions through some form of arbitration. 





The Old South Lectures for Young People are very 
interesting this year. They have an interesting subject— 
The Opening of the Great West—and the lecturers have a 
very interesting style, without exception. Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead’s lecture on Washington’s Work in Opening the 
West, delivered last week, is such a valuable contribution 
to history and to knowledge of the early life of the first 
President, that we undertake to print it in full as delivered. 
The first part appears in this number; the conclusion will 
be printed next week. 


A lesson in confidenee, in mutual help, in practical 
finance and in some cther things that are valuable in 
these days is taught by the story of what happened in 
one of the manufacturing villages of Connecticut last 
week. The factory, on which agreat part of the business 
of the place depended, was caught, as so many others 
were caught, by the searcity of currency and could not 
find enough to meet its weekly pay-roll. That meant no 
money for several hundred heads of families to buy their 
weekly supplies or pay their weekly bills. Two shop- 
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| Prybilof Islands and to the protection of these creatures 
| wherever they may be found in those waters. These 
points were novel to international law and in contradiction 
1 | of some of its accepted tenets. It is not surprising, then, 
: that the tribunal of arbitration should decide that Russia 
2|never had exclusive jurisdiction over Behring Sea and 
2/therefore could not transfer such right to the United 
2) State; and that no exclusive property right existed in 
animals following the habits of the Behring Sea seals. 


If the decision stopped with this, the seals would be left 
|deprived of their natural protectors and at the mercy of 
i poachers’ of all nations. But, having determined that 

the United States cannot legally assume such a protecto- 
6! rate, the arbitrators proceed to establish a system of pro- 
* | tection which ought to satisfy the warmest humanitarian. 

They fix a ‘close season’ of three months, covering the 
8 | breeding time of the seals, during which no seals shall be 
3 | killed anywhere in that sea. Then they draw a line at 
10 | sixty miles distance from the shore of the Prybilof Islands 
12 | constituting the enclosed waters a ‘ protected zone’ from 
| which ‘poachers’ are at all times excluded. And while 
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‘pelagic sealing is permitted outside this zone from August 
1 to May 1, the use of firearms is prohibited. It may be 
difficult to enforce all the provisions of this decree ; but if 
i they are enforced with any reasonable exactness, they will 
‘effect the preservation of the race of fur-seals and the 
| existence of the Alaskan seal fishery. 


| 

It remains to be said that the United States undoubt- 
| edly will have to pay roundly for what has been done in 
past years in protecting the seal fisheries from ‘poachers.’ 
| By one of the articles of the treaty of arbitration, the party 
| against whose pretensions the arbitrators should decide is 
| to pay such amount o fmoney in damages as the tribunal 





may reward tothe other side. Whatever this award may 
be, it will be a cheap price to pay for the settlement of 
this long-vexed question. 





It is a coincidence worth noting that the Peace Con- 
gress at Chicago assembled on the very day on which the 
arbitrators (at Paris set their signatures to the decision 
which marks another peaceful settlement of a mixed inter- 
national question that in other days would have been held 
to justify war. Mr. Josiah Quincy, who presided over the 
meetings of the Peace Congress, referred in his opening 
address to the influence of the example of the United 


place of those of war in the adjustment of differences be- 
tween nations. In the last twenty-five years, the United 
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States in establishing the methods of arbitration in the ! 


keepers in the village heard of the plight of the factory. 
They had, both together, $4000 in currency in their 
safes; and this they took to the paymaster of the factory, 
receiving the company’s check in exchange. The result 
was that the corporation was able to pay off its operatives 
at the usual time; the operatives were able to pay for 
what they had bought or wished to buy of the shop- 
keepers; and the happy round of what we call the 
circulation of money was made complete to the benefit of 
all concerned. And this happened because two men who 
had money had also confidence. 


The army of gypsy moth destroyers is now mounted 
on bicycles and thus pursues the foe. It is not a large 
army ; one hundred and forty men are employed to cover 
two hundred square miles of territory ; but with their new 
equipment the work is more easily and thoroughly done 
than heretofore. Too much emphasis, however, cannot be 
laid upon the fact that the extermination of this pest de- 
pends upon private effort. The officials of the Gypsy 
Moth Commission have accomplished a great deal of effee- 
tive work since the business was taken in hand intelligently. 
It can be fully completed only when their work is supple- 
mented by individual care. 


An astounding exhibition of what may happen in a law 
abiding community under sufficient provocation was made 
at North Abington on Wednesday. Indeed, it cannot 
properly be said that the provocation was sufficient, and 
the riot may be set down as one of those strange things 
which sometimes happen when men break away from the 
traditions of respect for law and order whichare peculiarly 
a New England inheritance. It is nevertheless astonish- 
ing that here in Massachusetts a conflict between corpora- 
tions over the location of a railroad crossing should lead 
to a pitched battle, not only with clubs and stones and 
shovels and picks, but with flre-arms, in which a consider- 
able part of the population engages. Undoubtedly, all con- 
cerned regret the occurrence now that it is over ; but the sud- 
den peace that has fallen upon North Abington cannot 
obliterate the remembrance of the mad hours when law 
and the officers of the law were defied by battling towns- 
men and laborers. 





It has been thought that the ‘rain-making’ delusion 
prevailed only in the Wild West, where cyclones and 





blizzards, great droughts and cloud-bursts, electric storms 
and other strange meteorological phenomena tend to foster 
a superstitious awe of the elements. But it is now 
reported that the dry season in the Connecticut tobaceo 
region has driven farmers to seek relief by bombarding 
the sky, And yet Yale College is in Connecticut, 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 
AvuGcust 19, “ What wonder could surprise us coming 
from the wonderful sea ?”’—Jefferies. 

Avaust 20. “Originality is simply a fresh pair of 
eyes. ‘If you want to astonish the whole world,’ said 
Rahel, ‘ tell the simple truth.’”——T. W. Higginson. 


AvuGust 21. “It is good fun to be seventy-five. You 
do not have to know everything.”—Dr. Gray. 


Avaust 22. He is great who confers the most bene- 
fits. He is base—that isthe one base thing in the universe 
—to receive favors and render none. In the order of 
nature we cannot render benefits to those from whom we 
receive them, or only seldom. But the benefits we receive 
must be rendered again, line for line, deed for deed, cent 
for cent, to somebody. 
in your hand. 


son. 


Beware of too much good staying 
Pay it away quickly in some sort.—Emer- 


AvuGcustT 23. 
Old Proverb. 


AuGust 24. “Beliefs must be lived in for a good 


while, before they accomodate themselves to the soul’s 


wants and wear loose enough to be comfortable.”—Holmes. 


Aveusr 25. “ The prince on his throne is not safe, 
if a mind so desperate can be found as not to value its own 
life.” 


THE UNEXPECTED GENTLEMAN. 


When the mother of the present Emperor of Germany 
was married, her father, the prudent Prince Albert, who 
will make so interesting a figure in the history of the Eng- 
land of the middle of the century, wrote to her a letter of 
advice, which has since been printed. 

Among other things, he told her to arrange, when the 
year began, the scale of her expenses, basing it on the in- 
come which she knew she should receive. He warned her 
as earnestly as Dr. Primrose might have done, if not as 
epigrammatically, on the danger of debt. In his instruc- 
tions to young men—not so celebrated as they deserve— 
Dr. Primrose used to say: “There are but two Devils 
known to me; one is named Drink and the other Debt. 

Of the danger of the second of these two devils, Prince 
Albert warned his daughter wisely. And he bade her 
avoid it, by fixing precisely the amount she should spend 
each year, in each line of her expenses. He added this 
remark, which shows his wisdom and his knowledge of 
mankind : “ Make your plans for only one-half your income. 
M. L’Imprévu will take care of the other half.” 

This Mons. L’ Imprevu ( Mr. Unexpected ) has played 
the most important part in the fall of states and their rise. 
He assisted in that mystery by which when all the world 
was defaming silver it chose to rise, even to a premium in 
the market. And his daily morning visit—sometimes in 
the ‘ broken-shoes’ and other rags of a beggar; sometimes 
in the working dress of a member of the House of Lords 
with a note of introduction from the Duke of Plantaganet— 
changes the working day of every man who, in his morn- 
ing prayer, perhaps, has consecrated himself anew to help 
the world. 

The advance of civilization may be said to depend in 
large measure on its success in prophesying his approach — 
as it does that of a Western cyclone — so that, after all, 
he may not be wholly Unexpected. 


gentleman would consume half her money; and he might 
have added, half her time. 


sighted wisdom and such the purity and unselfishness of 


his life — the late Bishop Ware used to say to those whom 


he advised, that they must be well satisfied if they used 


plans; thus recognizing the great truth that in the Provi- 
dence of God and in the order of Society new and unfore- 
seen duties would come up, of a sudden, and knowing that 
a true man must put his hand to the duty which comes 
next to it, whenever that duty appears. Here was a state 
ment in a larger form of the principle announced by Prince 
Albert in one detail. 

The Unexpected Gentleman, as has been intimated, is 
apt to take the form of a person with a letter of introduc- 
tion. He generally comes from Englaad, and has nine- 
teen hours and eleven minutes in which to do Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Concord where Emerson lived, and Lowell where 
are the factories. He also wants tolook up a young mam 


“ Far-off water will not quench near fire.” | 


whose name is Quigg or Rigg, whom his father baptized in 
the parish of Holeomb-super-mare in the summer of 1871 
or 1874. He thinks this young man lives in Charlestown, 
but it may be that it is in Charleston, South Carolina, or in 
Carrolton in Maryland. Mr. Unexpected must be put 
through at once, or you fail to meet the wishes of dear 
Maurice, who gave him the letter of introduction, who is 
your nearest friend. 

Mr. Unexpected more frequently takes the form of a 
woman. Her son, who is an accomplished book-keeper and 
served for seventeen years inthe Treasury at Washington, 
where he had the personal care of all those millions of silver 
is now, unfortunately, out of work at No. 999 Centre 
Street, with a young family of eleven children, one of 
whom is a baby of three days old. His own pride of 
character is such that he cannot think of calling upon you, 
but he has permitted her to come, and say that if you know 
any one who wants a janitor to be paid twenty-three dol- 
lars a week and do nothing he will consider the proposal. 

Immediately after her comes Miss Unexpected. She 
has been told by a friend that you are exactly the person 
she should see, and that this is the precise hour when 
you receive. Asked who this friend is, and what her | 
name is, it proves to be a lady whom she met in the next 
street who had no name, or if she had, did not mention 
it. Miss Unexpected would also not object to a position for 





a 





work— “if itis nice” — but it was not on this account 
that she called. She has a plan for the re-adjustment of 
society, which centres on a project entertained by her and 
a friend to carry on public worship with a ritual and 
creed equally acceptable to Swedenborgians, Catholics, 
Anglican and Roman, Mussulmans, Jews and Agnos- | 
tics. All that is needed for this enterprise isa hall; and 
even the hall has been found—with an accordeon, fortu- | 
nately—and may be hired, if you will be responsible for 
the rent. The services can begin the next Sunday. 

As she retires, she is met by a French gentleman, 
whom you met on the La Perouse in 1881, when he came 
to this country. 


He has since been teaching Spanish at 
the University of Sag-Harbor, but has met with enemies 
| P . ° ° 

|there. In fact, like most of his countrymen in this coun- 





| . . . . . 
| try, he walks on a path where enemies lie in wait for him 


}on every side. There is no practical refuge, except a 
| ticket in a first-class Havre steamboat, which will enable 
| him to spend the rest of his life in the Faubourg St. 
Germain and on the Boulevards. For this, arrangements 
are already made in Paris; as in the impending revolution 
he is to be placed at the head of the Secretariat des vau- 
riens. Then comes the gentleman who established a) 
Chinook newspaper here last winter and carried it on at 
his own charges till the first month’s bills were to be paid ; 
when he learned, to his surprise, that he was the only 
man in New England who could read or write the 
Chinook language. 

After you have dismissed him, you put on your hat, go 
out and hire a small attic room in the neighborhood, under | 


} 


self there, when you have anything to do. 
Those persons who, at the end of the year, wonder | 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF § 1LT 


When on a visit to Warsaw, a small town in on 
valleys in western New York, I was interested t study 
the great industry of the place, the manufacture of nat 
There are twelve of these ‘salt blocks,’ so called. within 
the limit of the town. The large wooden structures with 
tall chimneys and small patches of white incrustation about 
them, cannot fail to attract attention. 


¢ of the 


It is said that in 


winter they are much more conspicuous objects; for the 


volumes of steam, generated by so much evaporation, asend 


nearly a thousand feet into the air, or lie like a bear 
cloud over the building. 

Entering one of these manufactories, one sees what ar 
apparently masses and masses of snow, glittering and ers, 
but holding its own even in the heat of a July day, so that 
all one’s fancies about snow have soon to be given ap. 


But the delusion is complete, and one has to toveh it again 


and again to be convinced that these are masses of salt 
The salt rock—for in geological language salt is a rock 
—underlies a large area, in this part of the state, ata 
depth of from fifteen hundred to two thousand feet. ls 
deposition, it dates back earlier than the laying down of 
the coal beds, and was caused by the cutting off of at 
water areas from the ocean by the rise of land. As the 
process of evaporation went on, the solution became more 
concentrated and was finally deposited as a solid. Then, 


an assumed name; you send up to it a cheap table and | by the sinking of the surface and the deposition of 
cheap chair ( sixty-two cents for both), and establish your-| new sediments over it, this salt was preserved intact 
through ages of time. 


It is now reached and utilized by two methods. (ne 


s : * . . enal ethad of 
that the improvement of society goes forward so slowly, | isto sink a shaft and mine the sparging 
will do well to take into account the necessities of the | underground work. It is taken out in ae esta 


‘ . anak } urposes, 
| gentlemen and ladies who, because unexpected, cannot | pure, and ground, to be used for agri ultural purf 


| be provided for. 
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| GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


A life of remarkable industry and literary productive-| frequent interlaminations of shale. 


| ness, thoug 


cream making (also a large item), and in other ways. 
| inconsiderable amount is used in giving the solid blocks . 
| horses and cattle for ‘licking.’ 


“~~ 


\c 


chemical purposes (a very large item), meat-packing 


But these salt-beds had 
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more or less mud deposited with them. That means m 
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that of George M. Towle. He had not reached the age | difficulty, so that the better grades of salt can not 


of 52 at the time of his death in Brookline last week.) from the rock. 


| ford, in 1868. 


Prince Albert did | His distinctively literary career was not begun before his | ted here 
. ° . . . e ” sathod ap iret ere, 
much, ina way, when he taught his daughter that this| transfer from the consulship at Nantes to that at Brad-| ital than to work by the other method ap} 


But in the quarter of a century since | sinking a well. 
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san well: then 
This is bored as an artesian well; 
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of the men who have made it. 


accomplished by the concentration of effort. 


every department of human knowledge. He more wisely 


himself with admirable pertinacity. 





|magnesium and other impurities. } 
Mr. Towle was a brilliant example of what may be then conducted into the manufacturin 

Educated | twenty-five per cent. of salt, elves 
half their powers, day by day, according to their own best | for the law and, indeed, for two years a practising attorney | Atlantic Ocean has a little less than three cent. 
_in Boston, he chose journalism as his line of work. But,| hundred pounds of this brine will maxe 
unlike the great number who enter on this career, he did | pounds of salt. Jt was but necessary m 
not yield to the temptation to scatter his energies over the | under the open pipe and then taste the water, 
field of the entire universe, to become a smatterer in| the difference in the strength of the solutio® 


chose to know one thing thoroughly, and to this he set | and there allowed to stand some hours. 


While consul at Nantes, he was a student of French filled with solid material. The salt 


history and of the living men of France. Young as he was,’ a broad shovel and thrown upon 4 pis! 
his friends included Hugo, Renan, Thiers, Guizot, Gam- vat. 
betta—the men who ruled the world of thought and the through the planks, long stalactites 
world of politics on the continent. When at Bradford, he | under side of the platform. The sw” + 
earned the appreciation as well as the acquaintance of | ceiling of a limestone cave, and the form 
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han those often seen in such caves, | five cents, the manufacturers look ies, and when it is| stars, the Great West, oa Abraham Lincoin was boy 
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an by iron. seventy cents they buy silk dresses for their children. and man, the Great West of which Chicago is now the 
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» the surface, S } plat) 
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communication between Louisiana and Canada, and during 
the dozen years preceding our first acquaintance with 
Washington, at the beginning of the last great struggle for 
the West, the French kept resolutely at work everywhere, 
building forts and establishing garrisons, until they had a 
chain of sixty that reached from Quebec to New Orleans. 
The French names, of which the western valleys are still 
full, show how general was this French occupation ; and 
for every name left, it has been said, two or three have been 
blotted out. If possession, therefore, be nine points of law, 
it would seem that the claim of France to the Great West, 
in 1758, was strong. So much even England recognized. 
The English maps, down to the year 1763, gave the name 
‘New France,’ not to Canada only, but to the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys. “New France,” says one of our 
writers, “was vast; New England was a narrow strip 
along the shore.” 

England, however, as | have said, never really ad- 
mitted this French claim to the West. Yet, while the 
French, going out from Canada, were penetrating all the 


West, everywhere establishing trading posts and garri- | 


sons, there was no movement in the English colonies for 
planting settlements on the Ohio until 1749. In that year 





ington died, and then came the troubles on the frontier 
and the great French war; and when peace came after 
Quebec, and the next movement to the West began, it was 
under new auspices. But Lawrence Washington did not 
die—let this be remembered in connection with the Great 
West, where, as the years have gone on, the German 
immigration has become so large that the country is almost 
as much New Germany as New England—until he had 
written letters to the London agent of the company, and 
to Gov. Dinwiddie, which, still preserved, show that it was 
a favorite project with him to induce German settlers to 
take up the Western lands. A proposition was made by 
several Germans in Pennsylvania that if they could be 
exempt from the parish taxes assessed in Virginia to main- 
tain the services of the Church of England they would 
take 50,000 acres of the company’s land and settle it with 
200 families ; and “ they all assured me,” writes Lawrence 
Washington, “that they might have from Germany any 
number of settlers, could they but obtain this exemption.” 


| His own plea for this exemption and his strong, earnest 


rebuke of religious narrowness and intolerance as exhibited 
especially by his fellow churchmen in Virginia, make his 
letter to his London associate one of the noblest letters of 


an association known as the Ohio Company was organ-| that time, a letter worthy of the brother of George Wash- 
ized in Virginia for the purpose of occupying the great | ington. 


| 


Ohio Valley. Many of the most intelligent and enterpris- 
ing men of Virginia and Maryland belonged to this com- 
pany, and Lawrence Washington, George Washington's 
oldest brother, was its chief manager. Augustine Wash- 
ington, another brother, was also one of the first to 
engage in the scheme. It is an interesting thing to think 
of, that there was probably no household in America 
where this first scheme for the English colonization of the 
West was a matter so much talked about as in the house- 
hold at Mount Vernon; and there was probably no young 
man in America whose mind was more excited by it than 
George Washington, who at just this time received the 
appointment of public surveyor through the influence of 
Lord Fairfax, and during the next three years was travel- 
ling back and forth between Mount Vernon and the 
country beyond the Blue Ridge, surveying in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, acquiring his first experience in woodcraft, 
making acquaintance with the Indians, and making 
acquaintance also with the broad western horizon. | 
think that from that time the habit of thinking of the 
Great West became forever fixed in the mind of George 
Washington. 

The object of the Ohio Company was to establish set- 
tlements and carry on the Indian trade on a large scale. 
The company received a grant from the King of 500,000 
acres of land on the Ohio, between Monongahela and 
Kanawha. Twohundred thousand acres were to be se- 
lected immediately, and to be held for ten years free from 
any tax to the King, on condition that the company should 
seat one hundred families on the lands within seven years 
and build a fort and maintain a garrison sufficient to 
protect the settlement. We read in the books how, asa 
preliminary to settlement, the company sent out Christo- 
pher Gist, a veteran frontiersman living on the Yadkin, to 
explore the country, examine the quality of the lands, 
observe the strength of the Indians, fix on good places to 
settle, and keep a journal of his adventures. You can 
read Christopher Gist’s journal of this expedition of his 
down the Ohio Valley as far as the falls, where Louisville 
now is. You can read how the Indians took care to dis- 
claim the English title to any of these lands. “We are 
well acquainted,” said one of the old chiefs to Gist and 
the Virginia commissioners at Logstown, “that our chief 
counsel at the treaty of Lancaster confirmed a deed to 
you for a quantity of land in Virginia, which you have a 
right to; but we never understood before you told us 
yesterday that the lands then sold were to extend farther 
to the sun-setting than the hill on the other side of the 
Alleghany Hill.” This idea that the -Englishmen had a 
right to push them back toward the sun-setting whenever 
they thought fit to extend their settlements aroused the 
indignation and just resentment of those Ohio Indians. 
But the struggle between the races was already beginning 
which should not cease until the sun-setting for the poor 
Indian should be in the South Sea. 

The Indians agreed now not to molest any settlements 
that might be made on the southeast side of the Ohio, and 
they did not molest Logstown, where the company erected 
its first trading-house, on the north side of the river seven- 
teen miles below the site of Pittsburg. This Logstown was 
indeed an Indian village. Who first called it Logstown I 
do not know, but Logstown it was when Conrad Weiser, 
the German, came there in 1748, sent out by the Govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania to treat with the Indians, and plain 
Logstown these first English pioneers in the West let it 
remain, not changing it to Eldorado nor Adelphi nor Hen- 
rietta. But when we have said Logstown, we have come 
almost to the end of the history of this great Ohio Com- 
pany and its ambitious schemes of opening the West. 
Thomas Lee, its projector, died, and then Lawrence Wash- 





But while the Ohio Company was thus busy in its pre- 
parations, the French, who from Canada kept a sharp 
watch on all these proceedings, were also in the field. 
They gathered cannon and stores upon Lake Erie, bribed, 
bullied, and flattered the Indians, as it served their turn, 
and in 1753 commenced the erection of a line of forts from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio. One was established at Presque 
Isle, where the City of Erie now stands, another at Ven- 
ango, on the Allegheny River, and between these a third. 
These encroachments of the French on what was claimed 
as English territory created much agitation in the colonies, 
and especially in Virginia. Gov. Dinwiddie determined to 
send a commissioner to Venango to warn off the French 
intruders and win back the Indian tribes. No ordinary 
man would do for this delicate and dangerous service- 
It must be a man who knew frontier life, a man who knew 
the Indians, a man who had his wits about him, and a fear- 
less man. An earlier messenger had lost heart when he 
got as far as Logstown, and dared not go upthe Allegheny. 
Gov. Dinwiddie knew a young man who was quite sure to 
go wherever ordered, be it Logstown or Venango, to In- 
dian sachem or French chevalier—the Governor had just 
received a letter from him on the situation in the West, in 
which he said, “ A pusillanimous policy would ill suit the 
times’”—and to this young man the orders came the last 
day of October, 1753. 

It has been rightly said that nothing in all Washington’s 
career is more remarkable than the fact that while a mere 
boy of twenty-one he was chosen for such a difficult and 
dangerous enterprise: The promptness and energy with 
which he undertook it appear from his journal, beginning 
the day on which the Governor’s orders reached him : 

He took with him Christopher Gist and half a dozen 
others; and the journal goes on, through what makes a 
dozen or twenty printed pages—stories of rains, and 
snows, and colds, of frozen streams, of forest paths brist- 
ling with dangers, of rafts on the river amidst the floating 
ice, of faithless Indians, of ambushes, and wampum, and 
whiskey, of French soldiers and commanders, of confer- 
ences, postponements, and stratagems of every sort, end- 
ing the 16th of January, when Washington reached Wil- 
liamsburg and waited on the Governor with the letter from 
the French commandant, St. Pierre. 

Washington’s journal ot this tour to the Ohio was felt 
to be so important, in the excitement in Virginia at the 
time, that it was printed almost as soon as its last page 
was written and laid before the Governor, transcribed by 
Washington in a single day from the rough minutes taken 
on his travels. “I did not in the least conceive,” said the 
young author in his hasty and apologetic preface, “ when 
I wrote this for his Honor’s perusal that it ever would be 
published, or even have more than cursory reading, till I 
was informed, at the meeting of the present General As- 
sembly, that it was already in the press. 

It was in this journal of his earliest efforts in the 
struggle for the Great West that George Washington first 
appeared in print. William Hunter of Williamsburg was 
the publisher of the little pamphlet, and two copies of the 
first edition are still in existence. That the journal was 
of considerable consequence at that time appears from the 
fact that before the year was over it was republished in 
London. William Pitt wasnot yet Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. No Minister then, writes one, comprehénded “ the 
mighty meaning of that one word America.” But William 
Pitt already held high office ; and I cannot think that one 
who, only three years later, when he came to the head of 
the Government, saw the importance of America so clearly 
that he made the struggle for the Great West the cardinal 
feature of his policy was not already scanning everything 
authentic from Virginia and the frontier. But chiefly I 
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than to law, haunting the theatre to hear Powe Sm 
haunting the bookshops ; I like to think 1 Weft 
lawyer, Edmund Burke, who seems shout ts * this ag 
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Let us leave the young lawyer in the London bec 
to read the journal quite through if he will, while » Rskon 
toour young Majorin Virginia. But a 7 € Teter 
back Major Washington is Lieut. 
has already fought one battle with the French. For 
French, as you know, had paid little attention u 
Dinwiddie’s warning. The ( ommander on the AI c 
had sent word by Washington that ae 
orders of his General, Duquesne, the Governor of ( 
to which orders he should conform « with exactr 
resolution.” He continued, therefore. to hold the for 
Moreover, 1,000 French soldiers presently dropped 
the river from Venango, in 360 boats of one hind oJ a 
other, drove out the sixty men whom, sent then by te 
Ohio Company, they found building a fort when the ae: 
of the Allegheny and Monongahela unite to form the hy 
and built a strong fort there themselves which they alle 
Fort Duquesne, after their Governor. This positios . é 
site of the present Pittsburg — had been selected bs the 
sagacious eye of Washington himself as the com anding 
one for the whole disputed territory. When, therefos 
the Virginia troops which Governor Dinwiddie despatched 
beyond the Alleghenies under Colone! Fry and Washins 
ton arrived in the Ohio country they were too late. Was. 
ington fought his first battle in May, 1754. It was ale 
this first battle that he said, in a letter to his brother «! 
heard the bullets whistle, and, believe me, there is ome 
thing charming in the sound.” This remark, we mat 
reached the ears of George I1., who dryly observed: «He 
would not say so if he had beed used to hear many; ” and 
Washington himself, when asked many years aterward 
whether he ever really made such a remark, simply 
plied: “If I did it was when I was young.” This ire 
battle of Washington’s was a victory ; but in a month te 
French who confronted him — by the death of Colonel Fry 
he was now chief in command — outnumbered his litte 
forces four to one, and he had to surrender the little it 
which he had built — Fort Necessity he called it—sé 
abandon the campaign. I think that this was the mly 
time George Washington ever surrendered — and this 
the 4th of July. But his troops were allowed to mart 
out with the honors of war, drums beating and colors fy 
ing, and to make their way homeward unmolested. 

The next chapter is well known -- the tragical chapter 
which we call ‘ Braddock’s Defeat.’ An army of British 
regulars was sent over to settle this Ohio question It 
reached the mouth of the Chesapeake the next Februar: 
and Washington at his quiet home at Mount Vernon pre 
sently looked down upon the transports, full of gleaming 
arms and red coats, passing up the l’otomac to Alexandna 
I do not need to repeat the story of that disastrous cas 
paign. You know how Washington joined Braddock s 
staff, how quickly he saw that the brave but foolish Gen 
eral, knowing nothing of the conditions of frontier war 
fare, was marching on to certain ruin, but bow s/t 
cautions were laughed at. “Geography,” the great ve 
man General, Von Moltke has said in our own time.” * 
three-fourths of military science.” t was almost the = 
of military science in those Allegheny forests n° 
George Washington knew it. General Edward we 
did not know it, and he rode on through the woods in rs 
chariot, with his two cooks and his fastidious —— 
with their bright guns and their drums. © Who ad 
have thought it?” exclaimed the fatally wounded 08 ae 
as he lay with his shattered arm) around him eg 
evening fell, after the terrible disaster. He + with 
Washington, in his last moments, for the petu . = 
which he had rejected his advice, and boquaaees be bed 
his favorite horse and his faithful servant, meg ke sights 
helped convey him from the field. He died era 
after the battle, at the Great Meadows, the place . bbe 
ington’s discomfiture the previous yea"; and 8 ms hich. 
Fort Necessity may still be seen the grave o” a plain 
before the break of day, Washingto™ — for beat ae 
had been wounded — read the funeral service, . rage 
which was fired no farewell volley, lest erking =" 
might discover and outrage the grave ish It 

Two things this terrible day did accompus?- 
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=—— «that ‘raw American militia’ need not tremble | Western lands, and plans for their colonization. 


the British regulars—the more when it was learned 
” all this panic had been wrought by less than 700 
that » Frenchmen, onlya small detachment of 
at Fort Duquesne; and it brought George 

the = the hero of the day and the skilful manager 
—s to the forefront in Virginia and in America. 
af esate appointed Commander in Chief of the 
He wt lho although yet but twenty-three years old. 
pages the clergymen of the colony, naming him ina 
ys ro hetically said: “I cannot but hope Provi- 
cay corel this heroic youth in so signal a 
= deem important service to his country.” And 
a : . Gist wrote, in a letter received before Wash- 
ie eat for Boston to consult with Shirley, who had 
pene Braddock in the general command of the col- 
~e “Your name is more talked of in Philadelphia 
on that of any other person in the army, and everybody 
ems Willing to venture under your command. > « With 
these preposeessions in his favor,” says one writer, “ when 
r Washington’s noble person and demeanor, 
his consummate horsemanship, the admirable horses he 
was accustomed to ride, and the aristocratic style of his 
equipments, we may imagine the effect produced by him 
and his little cavaleade as they clattered through the 
greets of Philadelphia and New York and Boston. Their 


fadians and >” 


we conside 


mind turned again to the Ohio and the Great West, and 
his most interesting letters in this period are those to the 


His 


Virginia officer, William Crawford, who in early life had 
learned the art of surveying from Washington, who had 
served in the French and Indian war, who removed to the 
back country in 1766, and whom Washington now em- 
ployed to look out and survey lands for him on the Ohio, 
beginning a correspondence which lasted for fifteen years, 
when Crawford met with an awful death at the hands of 
Indian savages. This William Crawford may be remem- 
bered in connection with this second chapter of Washing- 
ton’s relations to the West, as Christopher Gist in connec- 
tion with the first chapter. An industrious Western 
scholar, Mr. Butterfield, has gathered all these Washington- 
Crawford letters concerning Western lands into a little 
volume, with useful notes; and these throw such a strong 
light upon Washington’s enterprise and his far-seeing 
nature as justify the belief, which has been expressed, that 
even if the Revolution had not broken out Washington 
would have become the most active and representative 
spirit in American affairs. “ Washington’s plans for the 
colonization of his Western lands by importing Germans 
from the Palatinate,” says Professor Adams, “are but an 
index of the direction his business pursuits might have 
taken had not duty called him to command the army and 











wiourn in each city was a continual féte.” It all made a 
sharp contrast to the next three years, during which, 
with his headquarters for the most part at Winchester, in 
the Shenandoah Valley, he had, with his few hundred 
men, to defend a frontier hundreds of miles in extent. 
To this period belongs the picture so often seen of the 
young Washington surrounded by the terrified people, 
the women holding up their children and imploring him 
to savethem from the savages. The 25th of November, 
1758, Washington planted the British flag on the smok- 
ing ruins of Fort Duquesne, from which the French, 
hopeless of reinforcements and supplies, had retreated 
before his advancing forces. The fortress was restored, 
with its name changed to Fort Pitt, and thus remained, 
with the great city which has risen in its place, a monu- 
ment to the great Minister who guided the councils of 
England in the struggle for the Great West. Surely no 
city was ever more fittingly named than this, Pittsburg. 
Surely no place in the Western world is so fitting for a 
memortal of the far-seeing Englishman, the brave friend 
of America, as this place, first chosen for occupation by 
Washington himself, at the head of the Ohio. 

When the news came from Quebec which told that 
the Great West was to pass finally from French to English 
control, Washington was just settling down at Mount 
Vernon as a married man. It is to be supposed that his 
heart had ceased to ache over his ‘lowland beauty,’ who 
had inspired his bad youthful verses, and who was now 
the mother of ‘Light Horse Harry.’ It is a little singular 
that George Washington’s first sweetheart—she was older 
than himself, as is often the way with first sweethearts, 
and seems to have met his advances coldly—should have 
been the mother of his most famous eulogist—for it was 
Henry Lee, who in Congress, after Washington’s death, 
first called him “first in war, first in peace, and first in 


the hearts of his countrymen”; and that this Henry Lee's 


son, the ‘lowland beauty’s’ grandson, Robert E. Lee, 


should have married Washington’s adopted grand-daugh- 


ter. Itis to be trusted, too, that Washington could now 


think calmly of beautiful Mary Phillips on the Hudson, 
who had so stirred his heart—for George Washington was 


4 very impressionable young man—on that trip to Boston. 


It is said that duties on the frontier forced him to a 
sudden and premature abandonment of his wooings of 
beautiful Mary Phillips at a most unlucky time, just when 
another dangerous suitor, with plenty of leisure, was in the 
But if the struggle for the Great West did really 
cost him one sweetheart it probably gained him another, 
for it was the glory which he brought from the war, and 
not his graces or his conversation—he was bashful and 


field. 


awkward in the 


society of women—which doubtless chiefly 
ennoble: 


Martha Custis, when, with his faithful Bishop, that same 
Servant that ( 


his frien: 
fateful dinner. 


his distinguished mili 
to the house 


ington; your 

admired by eve 
was happy ; 
all young Virginia "Squires. 


modesty equals your valor.” He wa 


: bs That chiefly enlisted the attention of this young Vir- : : 
fitia “Squire in those piping times of peace? Why, a half-starved cat, peering through the dust-dimmed win- 





{him at the first in the eyes of the young widow, 


afterwards to head the State.” 

Large tracts of land on the Ohio were awarded to the 
officers of the army in consideration of their services in 
the French war, and Washington’s claim on this score was 
for 5,000 acres. But he possessed himself of other claims, 
so that at one time he owned over 30,000 acres, perhaps 
over 60,000 acres,on the Ohio. In 1770 Washington 
himself crossed the Alleghanies to visit his friend Craw- 
ford and see how he had succeeded in hunting out good 
lands; and his journal of this tour contains most interest- 
ing details of his impressions of the Western country. He 
writes of the soil, the coal, the trees, and of the hunting. 
In one place he says, “We killed five buffaloes and 
wounded some banks of the 
Kanawha. Everywhere the spirit of the genuine woods- 
man, the pioneer, the prospector, the speculator; for that 
is the capacity in which we now meet Washington—as a 
great speculator in Western lands. By and by the good 
people of Baltimore one day, Aug. 20, 1773, find an adver- 
tisement in one of their newspapers, the Maryland Journal, 
dated, “Mount Vernon in Virginia,” and subscribed by 
offers 20,- 
000 acres of land on the Ohio for sale, in lots to suit. 
“ Any persons inclinable to settle on these lands may be 
more fully informed of the terms by applying to the sub- 
scriber, near Alexandria, or in his absence to Mr. Lund 
Washington; and would do well in communicating their 
intentions before the 1st of October next, in order that a 
sufficient number of lots may be laid off to answer the 
demand.” ‘The advertisement expatiates upon the attrac- 
tions of the country and the easy means of communication, 
and concludes ; “It may not be amiss further to observe 
that if the scheme for establishing a new government on 
the Ohio in the manner talked of should ever be effected, 
these must be among the most valuable lands in it, not 
only on account of the goodeess of soil and the other 
advantages above enumerated, but from their contiguity to 
the seat of government, which more than probable will be 
fixed at the mouth of the Great Kanawha.” 


others.” This on the 


George Washington, in which “the subscriber ” 


(Concluded next week.]} 





AN IDLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


One observation I have made with a vast deal of 
pleasure, this summer, as I have ‘ taken my walks abroad’; 
which is that people seem to be less given than formerly 
to the barbarous custom of leaving their cats shut out from 
their houses, uncared-for, to forage for themselves and to 


starve. 
*_* 
a. 





f It was—and is, since it is not yet wholly abandoned— 


*| nity and unpardonable there. 


than in the other. 
** 


| a most barbarous practice, incredible in a civilized commu- 
| It argues on the part of 
‘ veneral Braddock left him, he reined up at | those guilty of it an amazing lack of heart and of that 
ls mansion by the Pamunkey and staid for that | sympathetic imagination which is the safest guide to 
humane action ; nay, it argues a lack of simple conscientious- 
__ Just as Washington took a wife he took his seat in the | ness, of every-day fidelity to assumed obligations. For to 
Virginia House of Burgesses, elected by a large majority. adopt an animal into the life of a given household, to 
You will remember the story of how he blushed and ‘teach it to look confidently to that household for food, 
“ammered when he rose to reply to the vote of thanks for | shelter and kindness, to win its entire, unquestioning 
tary services, with which his entrance | affection and trust, is to assume a responsibility identical 
was greeted. He could not utter a word; in kind, though differing of course very greatly in degree, 
and the Speaker said, with a smile, “ Sit down, Mr. Wash. from that assumed in the like adoption of a child. To 
af repudiate or carelessly ignore that responsibility is a 
rybody ; he was famous; he was rich; he | searcely less crass and cowardly cruelty in the one case 
he was the most successful and fortunate of 


There are few more piteous pictures of desolation than 


dows of the house she has been taught to know as her 
home. The old Italian proverb says that aspettare non 
venire—to wait for that which comes not—is one of the 
three things that kills a man. No one, blessed and 
quickened with the sympathetic imagination of which I 
have spoken, can see the agony of uncomprehension in 
the heat-dimmed, hungry eyes the cat turns toward that 
closed, unwelcoming refuge without a pang of fellow- 
feeling; an aching remembrance of the hours when 
aspettare non venire lay, a choking blight, upon his life 
also. We have all had our hour of peering, hungrily, 
through once familiar and welcoming windows, 
turned 


now 
unresponsive and dark: over hours of heart- 
wrenched waiting for ‘that which comes not.’ 
*,* 

Let him—or her, for this is a cruelty of woman, 
chiefly — who, in preparing for summer pleasure, leaves 
uncared-for the humble dependent of the hearth-side, 
picture to herself the hot hours of the dusty summer 
twilight, when, dry-throated with unslaked thirst, faint 
with unfed hunger, the pet of her careless yesterday 
crawls to her window and lies dying there, waiting for 
that which comes not. The dumb thing hopes to the 
end, not crediting but that the window must open, and 
food, water, shelter, love, be found beyond. Her trust 
is betrayed. On the careless mistress’ soul is the indel- 
Perhaps, some day, when 
she is standing by a dimmed window, she may remember 
the one outside which she let die the 


ible stain of a cruel treason. 
creature who 
trusted her. 

** 
For, as I have said, that is where we all stand, soon or 
late in our lives, and many times in our lives ; outside a dim 
window which once was bright with the light which to us 
meant home. Perhaps it is the window of a friend’s eyes, 
out of which the love-light has died. Perhaps it is the 
window of a thwarted ambition. Perhaps it is the awful, 
blank window of a dead face, whose mute lips yesterday 
spoke the words which were our life’s music. Before such 
windows as this, how different are we, with all our fine 
prating of the human’s superiority to the brute—how are 
we wiser, happier, more authoritative in our attitude to- 
ward life, than the poor cat peering through the dusty 
window of our deserted house? How much more do we 
understand of why that is closed which late was open to 
us? How much more intelligently do we hope that that 
will once more be opened to us, which now is closed? 
And—O ponder this, ye who dare ask ‘rom Omnipotence 
such mercy as you yourselves render !—how dare we ask 
that the window before which we agonize, impotent, dumb, 
shall be mercifully opened to us in this world’s twilight, if we 
have ourselves let the creature die, betrayed, who waited on 
our coming, a8 now we wait the coming of God’s mercy! 

** 

It isa sign of increasing humanity, surely, among us 
who are only partly humanized, after all, that there are 
fewer deserted animals than formerly, to be a reproach to 
our summer streets and to our civilization. 

_* 
Many quaintly good words have been said for dumb 
things by wise folk lately. Take Macdonald’s truly 
Scotch remark that there will be a better understanding, 
when either dogs have learned to talk, or we have learned 
to bark, intelligibly, But the animal creation waits still for 
the interpreter who shall be the true apostle of the speech- 
less ; who shall make clear to man’s dull soul what kinship 
lies between him and the creatures he flippantly dismisses 
as ‘beasts that perish’, When he comes, he will preach 
a grand sermon on that deep saying of our great, lost 
Bishop’s, that he sometimes thought we, through trust and 
affection, obtained an insight into the mind of God as our 
dog, through trust and affection, obtained into our mind— 
his master’s. 

*,* 
We are Christians; yet ourjheathen neighbors have 
sowething to teach us of Christian tenderness towards 
dumb things here, and hope for them hereafter. 
open a heathen Bible and, pondering, read: 
The Chapter of the Cattle. Heaven is Whose? 
And Whose is earth? Say Allah’s. Who doth choose 


On his own might to lay the law of mercy: 
He, at the resurrection will not lose 


One of his own. What happens night or day 
Happens by his almighty power, alway, 
Will ye have any other law than Allah’s, 
Who is not God, but feedeth all flesh? Say! 


And if he visit thee with woe, none makes 

The woe to cease, save he. And if he takes 

Pleasure to give thee pleasure, he is Lord 

Over all gifts: nor doth his power forsake 

The creatures of the earth, nor birds that fiy. 
“These also are My people. These too, I 

Have set” — Our God saith —“* in My Book of Record. 

These shall be gathered to Me, by and by.” 

With him of all things secret are the keys! 

No other hath them: but he hath: and sees 

All things that pass in earth, or air, or water; 

Each bud that breaks; each foam-bell on the seas. 


Let us 





Dorotuy Lunpt. 
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THE SECTARY. 


A heavy hand the bruised reed to break, 
A foot to quench the smoking flax well shod, 
A bitter zeal, alert and keen to make 
The breach more wide betwixt mankind and God. 


A visage stern that bids all stand apart 
Who dare to worship at a different shrine ; 
A sullen mood, a cold and sluggish heart, 
Unwarmed by any pulse of love divine, 


A tongue in chiding swift, in praising slow, 
A practiced eye his fellows’ faults to scan— 
These are the attributes by which men know 
The Sectary, unloved by God or man. 
Spectator, 


LITERATURE. 


THE DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CLASSES. 

AN INTRODUCTION To THE STUDY OF THE DarEenpENtT, Derrc 
TIVE AND DeLINQUENT CLASSES, By Charles Richmond 
Henderson, A.M., D.D., Assistant Professor of Social Science 


in the University of Chicago. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘This book is an essay in the scientific investigation of 
the the of 
pauperism, physical and mental defectiveness and moral 


causes, consequences, and proper treatment 
and criminal aberration existing in our various communi- 
ties. It is intended for use as a text-book in this branch 
of sociological study, and is therefore not to be judged on 
the basis of literary intention. A large part of it is merely 
suggestive, and as such is somewhat abrupt and elliptical 
in statement and at points almost intensely condensed. 
There is a vast amount of information either expressed or 
indicated, and as a book of reference it may be more valu- 
able than as a class-book. The analysis of the several 
divisions of the subject is very good, and the large number 
of works referred to is surprising. ‘The literature of the 
subject is already very extensive and is constantly growing. 

There is a pessimistic way of looking at our social situ- 
ation which gives the impression and sometimes convinces 
people, who really should know better, that these classes 
are almost wholly neglected and that the Christian world 
is behaving toward them in a most unchristian manner. 
Undoubtedly here, as everywhere else, there is a great lack 
of interest on the part of a considerable portion of the 
community ; there is moral indolence, and shirking of 
responsibility, and half-hearted efforts, and imperfect and 
ineflicient methods. Yet, after all, when one takes even a 
superficial inventory of the efforts made in this direction, 
it is surprising to see not only what has been undertaken 
but what has been accomplished. ‘The hospitals and 
asylums, to which so many thousands are admitted; the 
charitable organizations, which are almost innumerable in 
all civilized nations, and which, though doing some evil as 
well as much good and wasting much of their energy in 
separate enterprises which might be conceived and multi- 
plied by combination; the university, college and social 
settlements, by which hundreds of our most highly cultivated 
young men and women are putting themselves in direct 
contact with the people to be benefited, and approaching 
them not from a superior position but as on the same social 
level; the remarkable advances which have been made in 
governmental interference with bad and oftentimes actually 
destructive conditions of industrial life imposed or per- 
mitted by sordid and selfish employers; the economico- 
philanthropic movements made in many of our cities on a 
large scale to provide healthful, commodious and conven- 
iently situated tenements at moderate cost, in the place of 
the atrociously conditioned habitations into which such 
multitudes have been crowded in the past—all these 
measures and many more are, if not anywhere near all 
that could be desired, at least very encouraging. The 
author has described many of the remedial agencies and 
influences heretofore in operation, and pointed out the 
defects in them and the wants that are still pressing. 

In one or two features the author appears to be at 
fault. His statistics have been taken mostly at second- 
hand and some of them on mere loose estimates 
for this reason unreliable. 


exist are also a little vague and incomplete. But on the 
whole the work must be classed among those of no small 
value. Gro. M. STEELE. 


UNDER THE Great SEAL. By Joseph Hatton. New York : 
Cassell Publishing Company. 

This is a thorough-going romance, depending for its 
interest much more upon variety of incident than upon 


any special subtlety in the way of character delineation. 


That being the fact, one must admit that the author has | 


met the requirements of the case so faras ‘incident’ is 
concerned; the scene shifts back and forth across the 


Atlantic and even gives a glimpse of Venice, while 


ure all occur in the course of the story. 
Yet, for all that, itis a well-written book and not with- 


out a degree of interest. The Great Seal is much less 


thrilling than the foregoing catalogue of events —by no| 


Even 
for a book of over four hundred pages, it is rather haz- 
ardous to make the first one hundred and sixty practically 
prologue, and then oblige the readerto take a jump of 
twenty years; neither does a new departure at the begin- 
ning of many a chapter—breaking the thread of the story 
and obliging the reader to begin anew—seem altogether 
commendable. 


means an exhaustive one—would seem to warrant. 


Moreover, a reader desires to feel that he 
is a part, or at least an eye-witness, of the events set 
forth, so that he may, at least in the French sense, ‘assist’ 
in them. 
to write en vision; but simple narration, however con- 
venient it may prove to ap author, is the least graphic 
method of story-telling, and simple narration takes up a 
goodly share of The Great Seal. This form, however, 
is all but imposed upon Mr. Hatton by the mass of inci- 
dents, events and side-plots that he has brought together ; 


indeed, the chief need of the book seems to be a judicious | place, is bound in with these art 


pruning; nothing seems to have been omitted and every- 


thing is told at full length with as much detail as came 


| in the title in question ”—and 1) 


COMMONWEALTH. 


| battle, shipwreck, hair-breadth escapes and hidden treas- 


AUG y 
the ‘ picture’ that forms for th, 
his ‘ text.’ 

Mr. James's criticism being avowed] 
slight strictures that he permit . 
for much more than do those of 
school. Admitting that Mr. Saro 
Impressionist, he remarks. 
protest against the classification jf ») 
made to it, that Mr. Sargent’s jy meres 
worthy of record. This is by » yer 


sions 
case with those of the ingenuo 


Ume being the « 
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Now, it is not necessary to carry this so far as} Parisian bourgeoise,’ is a good illus: 


| 
| 
| 


freely to the author’s mind — with the exception of the | 





and 
dialogue in place of narrative would add to the liveliness 
of the book. 


The great seal of England is embossed in red upon the 


breaks already mentioned. Less material 


cover, and it may be briefly said that the tyranny of the 
‘fishing admirals’ inthe early days of the fishing colony 
of Newfoundland—tyranny exercised under cover of the 
great seal—gives the starting-point for the story and 
underlies the plot. 
subjects in this case, however) suggests to some extent 


the familiar tale of Evangeline. They were only driven 


more ! 


The eviction of the settlers ( English 


inland, however, and the following quotation may show 


that Newfoundland in summer is anything but undesir- 
able : 


The forest, of which the valley was a piece of Nature’s 
clearing, was full of noble timber — spruce, balsam-fir, tama- 
rack, white birch, and poplar. Open spaces, here and there, 
bore evidence to the general fertility of the district. Flowers 
of many kinds brightened the scene. The wild strawberry 
and raspberry were in bud. Maiden-hair ferns and flowering 
heaths abounded. Wild cherry trees were shedding their 
snowy blossoms among the green grasses. 


On page 313, Helen of Troy becomes Ellen of Troy— 
a change that has a singular look to it, at least. 


PIcTURE AND TEXT. 


New York: 
Brothers. 


By Henry James. 


Harper & 


The critics, according to Disraeli’s famous dictum, are | 


those who have failed in literature and in art; 
is sufficient truth in the cynicism to sting. 


and there 
Creative work 


can hope to gain, that the artist in words is apt to leave 
criticism to his less gifted brethren; and criticism suffers 
accordingly. 


as one does, his sure touch and keen sense of literary form 


in every sentence; that thorough grasp of his subject that | toe . a 
| Don in Pauper Alley — which contains a liv: 


allows him to play with it at will; and to mark that allu- 


siveness of his treatment, which, affecting to scarcely touch | 


upon the matter in hand, says all that is worth saying in 
a phrase and goes on without a break—all this with an 
easy simplicity that makes such writing seem a matte 
course and inevitable. With Mr. James, indeed, it fs a 
return to his first love; at least, he early chose ¢ 
as an aid in his literary work 


One may wonder what the author would do, should he 


: ae . |endings are as optimistic as any novel reader 
is so much more fascinating, and any success therein meets | i I me hg 


: s .. | school could desire. 
with so much more praise and profit than the mere critic | 


The sketch of M. Honoré 


Daumier 
ration 
applied to an unpleasant subject 
by the force of utter contrast. ¢] 
Mr. George Du Maurier. 

After the Play, a clever 


Da hier, wh 


¢ 
at artist 


dialogue form, discussing in a ge 


| of the drama and the rise of th 


The volume contains a numbe 
of the Broadway in rural Eng! 
artists, and portraits of several of 
is made the subject of comment; 
ton’s face appears among them, 


I here 


James. 


Reinhart’s is omitted. 
Mr. 
appeared in Harper periodicals, o: 

one in The New Review. The vol 
emplification of the real interest that 
criticism of an adequately literary { 


AOTmn. 


18 


autograph of Son 


ittaches t 


A CATASTROPHE IN BOHEMIA AND OTHER 8 
eae " . 4 z CR STORIRS 
8. Brooks. New York: Charles L. Webster « ( 


There are some people who object tos! 
hold themselves defrauded when an invitin 
But 
has made a place for itself in literature, 
appears, regard it with more favor tha 
of Mr. Bro 
miscellanéous as the foregoing paragray 


rt eter 


to be a collection in place of a unit. 


These dozen stories 


hint ; since the greater part of them dea 
life —a less hackneyed background thar 


told with much animation and not a litt! 


curiously enough, it often seems to take the author « 


tain time to ‘ get up steam’, if the expression n 


1 their wa 


mitted, and the openings, though good 


thought over-leliberate. 
The healthy, out-of-door air to thes: 


stor 


in these days of super-subjective analysis, ever 
two of them end tragically; while for the most part 


It may be tioned, 


ques 


| whether it is desirable, even for the sake of local 


r of | 


riticism | 


‘ - | of translation, : mos 
It is therefore an additional pleasure to read these com- | sam, amd sect 


ments of Mr. James on the work of various artists; feeling, | rae? 
| slangy Spanish too, that occupies near!) 


sprinkle the pages of a book with «juite so many fo 


words and phrases. ‘To be sure, ‘Si, is not 


readers will not stumbk 


over ‘Quien sabe?’ But there is a song in Spanisl 


two pages 
Several of the stories relate to mining adventures 

of ‘booming times’ on Change in San Franc 

slightly suggestive of Col. Carter of Cartersville, w! 

Crazy Professor shows that science 

An Unprofessional Money-Lender suggests th 

a skett 


sO ri 


and contains good 


ghly healthy young woman that one is faint 


perseverance, 
| ou 


She looked as bright and sparkling, always, as th: 


| had just stepped out of a shower-bath, wit 
| cheeks, an abundance of nut-brown hair, 


two or 


chance to stumble upon an artist whom he felt obliged to | ous dimples, a full, supple form, a dainty foot and 


criticise adversely ; though, perhaps, the very use of the | 


word ‘artist’ begs the question; Mr. James is in such en- 





tire sympathy with art as art, that no expression of it 


| literary commodities.” 


An abstract of the judgments upon the works under | 
discussion (in black and white, save in the case of Mr. | rightfully be expected of Dr. Rimme: 
| John S. Sargent) would be at once dull and futile; the | this instance the expectation is justi! 
average reader will probably care less that Mr. James | Rimmer’s knowledge of anatomy w® 
should find Mr. Abbey’s ‘truth’ to be ‘interfused with | sive, and his ability to express that &n 
poetry,’ or that he should have marked ‘the nook quality’ | 
in Mr. Alfred Parsons’s sketches, or the Dutch element in | less marvelous. . 
_Mr. Frank D. Millet’s—a line of remarks that might be | Witness the majestic statue of Harilton 
extended somewhat indefinitely—than that he should have | Wealth Avenue ) and the head of St. 
,given these admirable word-pictures of rural England as | exhibited ) both in granite. 
\these and other artists have interpreted it, or that he | privilege of attending his Lowell Inst 
‘should have all but reproduced, by a few graphic phrases | him honor, but his monument is the ©x4 


| could be wholly alien to him. Moreover, he says frankly, | 
| alluding to Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s work: “Criticism is | 
» and are appreciation or it is nothing, and an intelligence of the 
Fortunately, he has found | matter in hand is recorded more substantially in a single 
occasion for not a large amount of this kind of illustration, | positive sign of such appreciation than in a volume ‘of | 


° ° P ‘ . | E } ‘ ‘ Sar | 
His enumeration of remedies for some of the evils that | sapient objections for objection’s sake—the cheapest of all | pig 


waist, guiltless of constraint, and was spotless ¢ 


| to toe, at morning, noon or night, no matter how exhausts 


| labors. 

A Catastrophe in Bohemia occurs, s)« king 
| to the geography of Philistia, in Londor 

If Mr. Brooks’s plots are occasional! 

|his stories are nevertheless entertau 
| one illustration — the frontispiece. 


By Ca 
D. Lot 


This charming instruction book is 


URE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. 
mer. Llustrated by the Author. 
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was marvelous 
lodo 
wieus 


strokes of pen, pencil, crayon, chalk, crave? 


Nor had any material terrors f° 
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of artistic anatomy prepared during the last years | he was engaged in regular newspaper work —in editorial 
writing, book reviewing, and dramatic criticism. 
one of the most versatile of the younger men on the press 
to-day, and all of his work is of the higher grade. Al- 


“ tife, In the presence of such knowledge and ability, 
of his | a up in such an artistic atmosphere, a child with 
ee | eer must have proved her parentage. 
HF a ok is only suited for children when guided by 
™ but for a person already grounded in the art of 
very great. The directions are 
Any one following them 


4 teachef, 


drawing, 
elaborate, 


ite value is 
to the point. 


ae atience and perseverance must attain proficiency in 
- 3 the child-figure. For the title might rather be ‘ of 
drawing > ae 


although exceedingly excellent in both 


ehildren ’ ; since 
. it seems advanced unless 


jan and conce} 
modified by the teacher. . , ; 
One point Miss Rimmer emphasizes with propriety, 
chat agood workman is not dependent upon his tools but 
vets satisfactory art work from the most insignificant 
: An amateur artist as a tyro is always com- 


tion, a trifle 


materials. 
isining of his pencils, or brushes, or paper, or some of 
paning 

his utensils 


tfone never intends drawing, this pretty volume is a 


for ideas of criticism 


pleasant recreation and suggestive 
; all studied such books, 


enjoyment. If art critics had 


-iticisms would be of more practical value. Picture- 


their « 
buyers complain often nowadays that the printed crit- 
vu J ba 

ems are of small avail in guiding their choice. 
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He is 


though now a member of the editorial staff of the Provi- 
dence Journal, he. still belongs to Boston. Here this 
latest novel was written, and the scene of it was laid in 
this town. Mr. Fuller has also published some admirable 
short stories, 

Miss Kate Sanborn, the brilliant author of Adopting an 
Abandoned Farm, has written another entertaining book 
entitled A Truthful Woman in Southern California, pub- 
lished in Appletons’ dainty Summer Series. Miss Sanborn 
sketches her experiences at Los Angeles, San Diego, Coro- 
nado Beach, and elsewhere, and her sketches of the life as 
well as the country are invariably original, humorous, and 
amusing. 

The series of the Story of the Nations ( G. P. Putnam's 
Sons) is being translated intothe Marathi and Gujarati 
languages, the volumes on Egypt, Persia, and Turkey hav- 
ing already been published. The work has been under- 
taken by the tutor to H. R. H., the Prince Gaikwar of 
Baroda, British India, at the national expense. The com- 
panion series of Heroes of the Nations is now under con- 
sideration for a similar translation. 





Twelve tales with a moral. By Paul 


Ter in Fictrion. a | 
ae. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 


About eight years ago there came to Boston from Ger- 


man shores a philosopher, a scholar, and a student under 
the name of Paul Carus. The Browning Society, The New 
England Women’s Club, The Round Table, and other 


| 


Boston made him welcome, but he 
In the times 


societies of literary 
came too late to find a congenial home here. 


of The Dial, of even the Concord School, he would have | be the master of a terse, clear literary style, and to treat 


been more at home; but the centre of agitation has re- 
moved westward and taken a more aggressive form : before 
long he found a more practical shelter in Chicago. 

A man with Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, at his tongue’s 
end, a good knowledge of the English language, a tremen- 
jous fund of ideas of his own, has much of aid to give us 
Americans. 

Professor Carus views the problems of ethics, of theol- 
ogy, of science, in the spirit of a delving philosopher, but 
of one that means to bring gold from the mine and mapped 


guidance for future miners, together with suggestive hints | 


of what labor may do. 

After giving us publications of weight, like The Soul of 
Man, Dr. Carus has tried his pen on a lighter task, that of 
fiction. But even here philosophical fact is so strong and 
potent in his vision that the story is but a becoming dress 
through which the figure of Truth suitably is apparent. 

Of these tales, the longest is a legend of the Indians of 
Niagara Falls, telling how they became Christians, very 
pleasantly told and provocative of thought. The next, in 
point of length, is an amusing satire called The Philosopher's 
Martyrdum, in which the agnostic philosophical craze of 
recent times, in America, is pilloried. The ‘ Philosopher’ 
carries to the bitter end his belief in ‘the greatest happi- 
ness for the greatest number,’ and is eaten by cannibals. 
Many systems of philosophy would lead one far a-field if 
persisted in without rhyme or reason. 

An interesting plea for the immortality of the soul— 
immortality at least of some kind—is in the form of a con- 
versation between two workingmen, one afreethinker, the 
other a poet, and called After the Distribution of the Type. 

Others of the tales deal with the fetters of dogma, with 
the question of Labor versus Capital, the ethics of Charity, 
and other timely topics. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Hale's Brooklyn Institute Address, on Ralph | 
Waldo Emerson, delivered on the ninetieth anniversary of | 


Mr. Emerson's birth, in May last, is published in a very 
ag pamphlet by J. Stilman Smith & Co., 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. The price is ten cents. 


Sheridan's great-grandson has placed a mass of valua- 
ble unpublished Sheridan papers at the disposal of Mr. 
Fraser Rae, and these will be used to expand Rae’s Life 
of Sheridan, which has long been out of print. Among 
these papers are many interesting letters which passed 
lan and his first and second wives, a corre- 


between Sheric 


spondence with the Prince Regent, and a copy 
School for Seandal corrected by the author. 
I 


of The 
surence Hutton, in his appreciative note in thé 


Millions of Men, speaks of it as Mr. Fuller’s first book 
This is a mistake. 


successful novels, 


a dozen years ago. 


appeared in London, 
Co., and was 


Like his well received by the English reviewers 





August Harper’s on Edward Fuller’s The Complaining 


Mr. Fuller has published at least three 
in and his first was written when he was 
v*et a student at Harvard. This bore the title of Forever 
and a Day, and was brought out by the Lippincotts ten or 
Four years later Fellow Travelers 
from the press of Sampson, Low & | 


Complaining Millions of Men, it was written while 


To the longlist of princes and kings who have tried for- 
tune with varying degrees of success in literature is to be 
added the name of Prince Charles of Sweden. From the 
presses of one of the largest publishing houses of Stockholm 
will soon appear a history of the Swedish army by His Royal 
Highness. He has not had the courage, however, to give 
his name to the book, preferring to sign himself «C.’ But 
the secret was not well kept. The young man is said to 


| his subject as a master. 


The famous edition of the poems of Tennyson illustrated 


| by Millais, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, 
a ' , a : 
and published by Mcxon in 1857, is to be reprinted as an 


Maclise and others, 
| ¢dition de luxe by the Maecmillans. The original wood 
| blocks are said to be in excellent condition. 

tudyard Kipling’s new story, The White Seal, deals 


with seal life in the neighborhood of the Pribyloff Island. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has a son only twenty- 
| five years old who, has lately made an astonishing success 
with a first novel. Its title is Dodo and it is the story of a 


|woman of society. It went into a second edition within 


three weeks, and is soon to be published in French. 
| Swinburne is one of the living authors whose earlier 
| works are extremely scarce. First editions of his Atalanta 
}in Calydon, The Queen Mother and Rosamund and his 
| Poems and Ballads are all in great request. 

In preparing for publication through the Putnams a 
pictorial and descriptive manual of The Shrubs of North- 
eastern America, Charles 8. Newhall has done a greater 
service even than in the preparation of his previous volume 


| on trees, for less is known of their lowlier companions than 
of the larger growths. 


Mrs. Marion Todd, whose latest literary work, The 
| Railways of Europe and America, has been recently pub- 
| lished, is a New England woman by birth, but has passed 
| most of her life in the West. In 1881 she was admitted 
| to the bar in San Francisco, and built up a practice there. 
| She has several times been a delegate to anti-monopoly and 
| Greenback National conventions, and in 1882 was the 
| Greenback candidate for Attorney-General of California. 


| 

“ Ever so many years ago,” related Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin to an interested audience at a luncheon last winter 
|“ heard a little child say: ‘ They don’t seem to need any 
| babies here.’ I put the pitiful little sentence down in my 
| note book, and when one day long afterward it happened 
to catch my eye, Timothy’s Quest was the result. The 
first thing I ever wrote came out years ago in St. Nicholas. 


Do any of you remember a schoolgirl sort of serial called 
Half a Dozen Housekeepers, by Katherine D. Smith? 
That was positively my first appearance in literature.” 

Messrs. Ginn & Company announce for September 
publication a High School Rhetoric by Dr. John F. Genung. 
The author’s purpose in this work is to furnish thorough 
drill, in natural and cumulative order, on those few leading 
principles which are of cardinal importance to every 
.' student, whatever his aim in life. Throughout the book 
the fact is kept in view that only a minority of our high 
school graduates ever go to college ; accordingly, the book 
is not merely a preparation for a more advanced rhetorical 
course, though it is that, and the best preparation to those 
| who will use it, but equally a preparation for any of the 
‘simpler forms of composition, such as people of less liberal 
education have occasion for in ordinary pursuits. 


Messrs. Tait, Sons & Co. announce that, owing to the 
|" prosperous condition of their department for publishing 
English copyright fiction, they draw the most of their new 
literature from that source; and, desiring to concentrate 
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Selwin Tait & Sons has been incorporated, to which they 
have transferred their interest in Tait’s National Library 
of Best 200 Books. In order to prevent confusion from 
similarity of names, and to advertise the international 
character of the business, the name of Tait, Sons & Co. 
will henceforth be The Anglo-American Publishing Co. 

A copy of the will of the late Thomas Nelson, the book 
publisher, of Edinburg, Scotland, has been recorded in 
Baltimore, and that his estate 
$3,154,335. 


shows was valued at 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have nearly ready The Phillips 
Brooks Year-Book, containing appropriate selections from 
the late Bishop's writings for every day in the year. 


Olive Schreiner, whose Story of an African Farm made 
such an impression, is about to publish a new novel. 

The little dramas which are chronicled in Miss Alcott’s 
Little Women as having been played by the sisters Jo, 
Meg, Amy and Beth are soon to be published, in a book 
arranged by the late Mrs. Pratt, better known as that one 
of the four called ‘ Meg.’ 

The new volume in the Stories from Seribner series 
contains* four Stories of the Sea— The Port of Missing 
Ships, by John R. Spears; The Fate of the Georgiana, by 
Maria Blunt; Captain Black, by Charles E. Carryl, and 
The Last Slaveship, by George Howe, M.D. Two vol- 
umes of this attractive series remain to 
Stories of Italy and Stories of the Army. 


be published — 


Harper & Brothers have just published, in the Frank- 
lin Square Library, The Nameless 


story of Southern Sicily, by 


City, a Rommany 

Stephen Grail. The third 

number of Harper's Quarterly, just issued contains Dally, 

Miss Maria L. Pool’s novel, which appeared serially as 

That Carolina Gal. 

A new book by Maxwell Grey, author of The Silence 

of Dean Maitland, will be published in Appletons’ Town 

and Country Library. The title is An Innocent Impostor, 

and Other Stories, and the book is described as one of 
exceptional interest and power. 

Ibsen is desirous of visiting England, not especially to 
meet Mr. ‘ F. Anstey,’ but solely to see the old men. “ In 
all other countries,” he says, “the best work is done by 
men between forty and fifty years of age; in England the 
best work is done by much older men, and a man of 
I should like 
to see such men as Gladstone, Salisbury and Herbert 
Spencer.” There might be added to this list the name of 
John Blackie, the Scotch poet, philologist and philosopher, 
who has just celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday. Ibsen 
himself is sixty-five. He is very rich, though when he 
began to write he was so poor that he used beefsteak paper 
for manuscript. 


seventy or eighty is often still in his prime. 


Mr. Walter Pater has been chosen to fill the vacancy 
created in the committee of the London Library by the 
election of Mr. Leslie Stephen to succeed Lord Tennyson 
as president of that institution. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland is about to bring out his first 
volume of poems. Ile proposes to call it Prairie Songs, 
and has arranged for a number of illustrative drawings 
from the pencil of a Western artist. He intends to issue 
with the regular edition a special one of a hundred copies, 
printed on etching paper and numbered and ‘ autographed.’ 

The W. F. Adams Co., Springfield, Mass., have in 
preparation Picturesque Berkshire, in two parts, northern 
and southern, with illustrations by Lionel De Lisser and 
Clifton Johnson, besides a frontispiece view of Greylock, 
by Elbridge Kingsley. The text will be furnished by ex- 
Senator Dawes, Clark W. Bryan, Albert Hardy, Dora 
Read Goodale, and others. 








NEW BOOKS. 
Datiy. By Maria Louise Pool. _Harper’s Quarterly, No. 2. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Price, 5c. 


Tue Namevess Ciry. A Novel. By Stephen Grail. Franklin 
Square Library. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 60c. 
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THE LONG AGO. 


What was it made the Long Ago? 
Not Summer sunshine, nor Autumn rain; 
Not sweet Spring budding, nor Winter snow, 
Nor still blithe pleasure, nor yet keen pain. 


For sure as the years roll round they bring 
Their seasons, fair as the ones of yore. 

But only robbed of that nameless thing 
That Long Ago in its bosom bore. 


I know not why I should mourn it so : 

My love of to-day is more strong and true, 
And the love of the distant Long Ago 

Had died ere ever it fullness knew. 


But still I yearn, as one yearns who lost 
A new-born babe in an earlier time, 

Before these lads, with their locks uptost, 
Were strong to clamber, and brave to climb. 


It comes to me oft when I sit apart, 
This tender want for—I do not know; 
It has no place in the Present’s heart ; 
It only lives in the Long Ago. 
Century. 





A GIANT TELESCOPE. 


THE MECHANICAL FEATURES OF 


MENT. 


THE YERKES INSTRU 
The Yerkes telescope, designed for use in the observa- 
tory of the University of Chicago at Geneva, Wis., has 
been set up in the bullding of Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts at the World’s Fair. ‘That is to say, the great tube 
with its accompanying mechanical appliances has been 
mounted there, the lenses bring in process of manufacture 
at Cambridge. As it now stands, it is the product of the 
works of Messrs. Warner & Swasey, at Cleveland, O., 
forms a wonderful example of the mechanical art. 
This telescope is a tremendous giant. The 
which the Clarks are cutting will weigh 750 pounds and 
are 40 inches in diameter, and the tube and other machin- 
ery necessary to the use of so great a lens will weigh nearly 


and 


lenses 


seventy tons. 

It is extremely difficult for any one who is not familiar 
with astronomical work to realize 
very complicated machine is required in order that the 
best possible results can be gained from a great lens. A 
modern telescope has some of the niceties of a fine 
chronometer and the bulk of great boilers. The Yerkes 
surpasses in both respects any other instrument that has 
ever been made. It is nearly one half heavier, and the 
lens is expected to be fully twenty-five per cent. more 
powerful, than the great Lick telescope, built by the same 
firm, which greatly excels any instrument built prior to it. 

The tube which holds the great lens is over six tons 
in weight and sixty-six feet in length, without the eye- 
piece. It is of sheet steel without ornamentation, save a 
coat of black paint, and the strength of every sheet that 
went into it was carefully computed and thoroughly tested 
before it was used. Only in this way is it possible to 
make a tube that will be as free as possible from deflection 
and serve all the purposes of the astronomer best. A 
very slight bending of the tube seriously lessens the use- 
fulness of an instrument and is likely to destroy it entire- 
ly. The telescope as a whole is so great that it was 
impossible to setit up in the large shops of the makers. 
It would require a six-story building with the floors re- 
moved for the purpose, and the shops are but three stories. 

The tube is cigar-shaped, thirty-eight inches in diam- 
eter at the eye-end, where the rays focus, fifty-two inches 
at the centre, and forty inches at the object end. It is 
fastened directly to the declination axis, which is a solid 
steel shaft a foot in diameter and weighing 3,000 pounds. 
The axis is enclosed by and works in a huge casting, 
5,000 pounds in weight, known as the declination sleeve, 
which is fastened upon the polar axis. The total weight, 
accordingly, which the polar axis must bear is about ten 
and a half tons. Naturally it is more than twice as strong 
as the declination axis, tipping the scales at 7,100 pounds, 
being, like it, a solid steel shaft. 

The noteworthy features of the instrument, however, 
are not so much the great weights, but the skill with which 
the stress from them is taken up and the handling of the 
great tube made easy. The problems to be solved are 
those of the mechanical engineer. By means of a neck- 
lace of anti-friction rolls on the end of each of which are 
ball bearings, between the declination sleeve and the de- 
clination axis, very close to the great tube, a large part of 
the stress istaken up. The rest is offset by two weights. 
The one nearest the tube is only 250 pounds, but it is on 
the end of a compound lever by which it is made to lift 
three tons just under the shoulder of the sleeve, thus 
counterbalancing nearly one-half the weight of the tube. 
Another weight near the outer end of the declination axis 


what an immense and | 








pomreer Hotel ‘the counterpoise. T hus two ‘ail ‘eidhla| 
hidden within the great cast-steel sleeve, and the best of 
modern appliances for reducing friction, solve the problem, 
and a child can move the eight-ton tube and declination 
axis with ease. A forefinger’s pressure tips it, or a weight 
of barely seven pounds. 

The polar axis presents the same problems on a larger 
scale the weight being ten and one-half instead of eight 
tons, but they are solved by similar means in a very satis- 
factory manner, and one man will be able to move, direct, 
and control this great instrument with scarcely more diffi- 
culty than attended the use of an old-style six-inch equato- 
rial twenty-five years ago. 

The driving-clock which is to move this great tube with 
the steady motion of sun, moon, or stars deserves a men- 
tion. While containing most of the features of the usual 
astronomical clock for this purpose, it is unique in two 
respects. When almost run down an automatic switch 
turns on an electric current and winds it, then shutting off 
the current, and the manner of adjusting the clock to run 
in solar, lunar, or stellar time is admirable. ‘The latter is 
the great improvement of this clock. It is a marvel of 
simplicity. The machinery is so constructed that all the 
observer needs to do is to turn a crank and fasten a thumb- 
screw at one of three given points in order to have the 
clock run at whichever rate of motion he desires. The 
clock weighs nearly a ton. 

When in position in the observatory, of the re- 
markable the movable floor. By 
hydraulic rams, set in motion froman electrie switchboard 
beside the observer, it will be possible to lift the floor, 
weighing seven or eight tons, to the height of the balcony, 
and lower it, at the will of the astronomer. 


one 


features will be great 


This con- 
trivance will greatly facilitate work when the star under 
observation is well towards the horizon, and has proven 
very useful in the Lick Observatory, where it was first put 
in operation. It is also in the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington. 

One of the very noteworthy facts regarding the great 
Yerkes telescope is the short time it has been in building. 
The Lick was under construction a good part of two years, 
and the smaller Washington instrument required over a 
year to build. The contract for the Yerkes was not let 
until the last days of December, 1892, and it has taken less 
than seven months to construct it. 


WEATHER CROP BULLETIN. 


(Under tne arrangement whereby the Massachusetts and 
Maine State Boards of Agriculture cobperate with the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Mr. J. Warren Smith, observer of the 
Weather Bureau, issues the following New England Crop Bul- 
letin for the week ending Monday last, August 14.) 


The first five days of the week were the warmest of the 
season in most parts of New England. At Eastport, 
Maine, the 10th was the warmest day on record in twenty 
years of observation. The thermometer registered only 
90°, but it was a point never before reached in the twenty 
years. The 13th and 14th were very cool with the tem- 
perature dangerously near a frost on the morning of the 
14th. At Northfield, Vt., it ran down to 36° and in some 
towns in Eastern Massachusetts it registered from 36° to 
40°. There has been plenty of sunshine and harvesters 
have taken advantage of it in all districts. 

Very little rain has fallen in Maine during the week, 
and in the vicinity of Sidney and Morrill crops are being 
injured very much by drought; potatoes are dying, and 
springs failing. The grain harvest has begun in some 
localities and a good crop promised. The potatoes |are 
rusting some in Aroostook county but probably no more 
than is usual at this time of year. The correspondent at 
Morrill reports that the orchards are covered with a worm 
that makes a web like a spider. The hay crop is generally 
reported of excellent quality and of about an average 
quantity. 

The hay has not quite all been cut in some Northern 
towns in New Hampshire ; a good crop is quoted generally. 
At Brookline in the southern part of the State, 1.53 inches 
of rain fell during the shower on the 12th, while consider- 
able damage was done trees and crops by the wind. At 
Manchester, the fall was 0.82 inches, while at Alstead only 
0.06 inches came, and at Newton only 0.10 inches. At 
Canterbury the drought is doing considerable damage; 
corn rolls badly and peas and garden vegetables fail to 
mature. The hail storm of the 7th cut crops very badly 
in the vicinity of Hillsboro, and in Keene; much glass was 
broken at the latter place. Corn is rather backward in 
this state but the warm weather of the present week has 
brought it forward very fast. The prospects for the 
apple crop vary locally, one correspondent reporting a 
large crop of early apples and another in a near-by town 
the contrary. 

Grain harvest has begun in Northern Vermont and a 
good yield of oats and rye is promised. Corn is making a 
large growth and is maturing very well. The correspond- 
ent from Burlington reports that no blight has appeared 





on potatoes in that Vicinity yet, Haying j 
pleted in all sections, and a good crop is ey 
The thunderstorm of the | 
of rain in the vicinity of Fitch} 
and light rain on the northeaste, 
inch to one inch fell also during the 15th 
and vicinity. It is badly needed 
state, and the weather is gene, 
insect life than it is for vegetatio, 
storm lightning struck and burned q set of f, 
at Leominster, and killed part of the 
spondent at Amesbury reports that the 
being cut this week and that 
Salisbury. 
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indicate that nearly all crops ar 
rolling and tobacco wilting very | 
being badly injured. ndents i: 
York have the same story to tell of 
crops by lack of water ; everything is parch “ 
going backward in many instances. }; 
dairy interests are suffering. 


mart hy 


be 


In heed of rain 
adly whik 
Corres) 


Diurv t 


Another storm with probabl 
or Sunday. 

Special reports from Massachusett 
Blandford : 
crops. 


Drought greatly injuring 
Warren: Fruit is dropping 
crop in most places. Amherst 

want of rain. Northfield: High \ 
aged tobacco in towns north of her: 
hoppers thick ; getting i 
Apples and pears knocked off some by 
Woburn : 


drought wus. Fit 
hail on th 
Corn growing fast. Ipswich; Lat potatoes 
and corn have made great progress. 
hail on the 7th did much damage. Wii throp: Worms i 
cabbages, and bugs in potatoes. Middleboro: Aj 
doing well. Marshfield: Potatoes are being duy a 
proving good quality; cranberries looking fairly 


* 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES, 


Ilow Cholera Can be 
‘the 
Review by Ernest Hart, 


Stamped ( 
cussed in August number of North A 
Editor of the British M 
Journal and Chairman of the National Health Societ 
England. 
Eben E. 
Garden, Margaret Sims with a page of Designs in M 
Crochet, Miss Parloa in Everything About the louse a 
Miss Hooper in Home Dressmaking, al! contribute ¢ 
the August 
cover, designed by Frank O. Small, particularly attra 
and worth many times its modest price of ten cents 


Rexford with his valuable Midsummer in 


Ladies’ Home Journal, with its ex 


A witty writer has said that life would be endura! 
it were not for the month of August. 
the best possible means for making one forget the 
forts of the dog-day season, its August issue being 4 
‘Midsummer Number.’ A feature is made of the remars 
able tales of Polish and Hungarian writers, ' 
whom is Maurice Jokai. is The 
of a Nihilist, an original production of great power) — 
Attaman, a wonderful story from the Polish; a! di 
comedy. A 
a charming 


Romance pre’ 


yremust 


Among these tales 


garian election humorous watering- 
sketch by Geraldine Bonner ; 
‘The Duchess’; 
an ideal rural sketch by !leur 
a very funny incident by Fernand Beiss 

the many other attractions. This mazizin 
Romance Publishing Company, Clinton Ha 
New York; at 25 cents a number, $2.9" a year: 

With the August number of Book News (Philadelphia 
is concluded the eleventh volume of this exce ller 
periodical, and a complete index to e 
year is given. This issue is particular 
articles. Dr. Hale gives an unconven' 

New Dictionary; Mr. Warren Snyder, 

seller and still an active one, an article 

Time Book Prices; Miss Anne Hollingsw 

author of Through Colonial Doorways, “ daintly 
letter from the Chicago Fair; and the accustot 
from Boston by Mr. Dole. The frontis 
Professor Angelo Heilprin. 

Poetry in the August St. Nicholas | te 
the Flowers, by Thomas Tapper; - St an 
Gertrude Halliday; When My Ship \ = in, eA Dark 
Farrah; The Runaway, by Nell 4. Mc Lihone ; 
Career, a deliciously funny notion of Oliver He - 
the same author’s Forgetful Forget™<" 

The Pansy for August comes with its u yet 
good things. As clever a piece of re ading } = 
its covers, however, is the paper which concer! 
American Literature. Pleasant me ntio 


M. Alcott, Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. Whitney, 


a blood-curdling ghost story by 6%) 
Maupassant ; rev 


art 


it lite rar’ 


*s, and 


itself with 
made of . Louisa 
nis 


and the author 0 












al a os 
= ‘World, but the charm of the enti for 
ig magazine will center about Pansy and 
the young folks’ favorites, and to whom, 
, 1 portraits which accompany | 


goo 
friends for whom they 


rie, Wide 
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sce, it will set 
4 of been waiting. 
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August number of the 











Magazine of Amer- 


pte He - «inted for the first time an extract 
me -~ , the U.S. S. Cyane, Edward Trench- 
the Journ’! =A the West Coast of Africa, 1820, 
ot conmander, * caeutanll was doing at that time 
gern what al of the slave trade. Among the 
7 ee on od the names of many who afterwards 
ss ees nt inoOur navy. 
a A ast St. Nicholas contains an article on The 
The Aug’ . 


f Siam, by Hon. Isaac Townsend Smith, 
of S©1am, » 


frown Prince i 
. General for Siam, which happens to be of great 
Describing a state ceremony, the writer says: 
r «of distinguished bearing. His countenance 
: “a § benignity and intelligence. It is a face 
at ae f its fine Oriental type, would attract at- 

s any occas 2 

. ceibner’s Magazine for August is a fiction number, 
ew gix short stories, five of them illustrated, and 
saat of two short serials by Robert Grant and 
- Vrederi his idea of a fiction number was first 
wy Midsummer, 1889, and it has proved one of 
4 | lar features of the magazine. In it have 
* red a nusual number of short stories which have 
as famous, several of them having been the begin- 


vee of the national reputation of well-known authors. 
wear the writers of short stories represented are: 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, H. C. Bunner, Sarah Orne Jew- 
« Howard Pyle, W. H. Shelton and Grace Ellery 
Qusning. The artists who illustrate the fiction of this 
smber are equally skilful, including Marchetti, Howard 
thie C.S. Reinhart, Irving R. Wiles, W. T. Smedley 
wi W. L. Metcalf. 
The New York Financier will shortly publish a table 
+ designates a ‘ Roll of Honor of the National Banks 


| 
i 


i the United States.” 


we. for the reason that it contains the name of each 


This table will be very valuable at 
this t 
et in the National system which has a surplus and un- 


jrided profits account in excess of its capital. The com- 


gation is from the last annual report of the Comptroller 
dt Currency, and out of 3,778 banks reporting, 340 are 


to a place the ‘ Roll.’ Besides showing the 


ued on 
“gta, surplus and profits of each bank in tabulated form, 
werling to their percentage of surplus and profits to 


apial, ti 


¢ list will show in accompanying columns the 
mative order of each bank in the National system for the 
ms, also its order among the National banks of 


i State and city where located. 


ar previ 


It will also show the 
yercentage of gain in surplus and profits for the year, as 
vel as the gain for the previous year. 

‘Nothing could be more dignified and well bred,” 
vnies Lady de Ros in the lately published reminiscences, 


“than the manners of Charles X. of France. When he 





rw in England as ‘Monsieur’ I had opportunities of 
g him in the company of George IV., and with all the 
*<nowledged pretension of the latter to fine manners, the 


wes 


wv 


st between them was striking. Charles 
trerything most 
} his flou 
3 valet.” 
f Prof. Lui 
tical Economy. The translation has been 
year, and has been brought down to date. 


a 


Walter Besant’s advice to young men is: “ Do not 
Earn a livelihood some 
At all cost—at any cost—be independent of 
There is hardly any kind of work 
not allow a man-time for as much literary 
Look at the men 


att mre + ! > iy 
ve by literature. 
aber way. 


your literary work. 
j 


1 does 


"ork and stu 


dy 
¥ho have be: n 


Yh ar. 


as 


is good for him. 
urnalists, civil servants, medical men 


‘~anything. Be independent.” 


a 


BOSTON COMM 


X. was 
gentlemanlike and refined, while the 
irish and display, might have passed 


‘aemillan & Co. will publish in September a transla- 
gi Cossa’s Introduction to the Study of 
in hand 





Guaun 


Unusual care of health is taken. The kintergarten training 
class is in charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock. Manual training 
will be much increased this year, and a large room has been 
specially fitted up for it. 


RoOxsU RY Latin School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non- 
resident, prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for 
the Institute of Technology. Boys coming from a distance can 
find homes with teachers or others recommended by the head 
master. Examination for admission to the lowest class June 24 
and Sept 16. A few vacant seats remain in each of the three 
upper classes. Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred 
and forty-ninth year with schoolhouse renovated and enlarged, 
with Physical and new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased 
staff of instructors. 

By order of the Trustees, 

WM. C. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 


6 Ube Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


pne Prang Art Educational Papers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, 

Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 

form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 


public. 
No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
By James MacAlister, LL.D. 
President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 


Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 

Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. 
Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

646 Washington St., Boston. 

47 East 10th St., New York. 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NGTON College, 


BY RLI 

BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
A fitting school for the best Universities, both at home and 
abroad. Buildings just retitted with every modern convenience. 
Campus of 12 acres, splendidly shaded, on banks of the Delaware. 


$400.00 a year. Rey. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 
“T believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SuurMAN, President 


of Cornell University. 

apne Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 

Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 

Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


PRIVATS Tutoring. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 

Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


THE Reed School, __ 


6,8 and 10 East 53d Street. 
~arding and Day School for Girls. 
*Urses include all stu 


University ent 


dies required at American and Eng- 


litary Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 7" 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent, Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. t 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 


ig ex'voR Mi 





ietober 3, igus Trance examinations. Thirtieth year begins 
BAckwarp Boys 
Tho 


© wish ¢ , 7 
© go slowly and thoroughly in their studies, an 


BRIGHT BOYS 
do two years 


h what they desire at 
ford & Son, 


Tho Wish to 
wat accomplis 


Robert Bick 
So classes. 











of school work in one year, can 
the private school of 
13 Temple Place, Boston. 


buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. f ; ; 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention .is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 7 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata- 
logue address the Rector, 


d 


ONWEALTH. 


CY-HALL School, 
593 Boylston St., Copley Square. 
66th Year. 
Thorough preparation is made for the Institute of Technol 
ogy, for Business and for College. In all classes special Students 
are received. Particular attention to girls and young children. 


passed for comfort and health. 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


9 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 








instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Some instruction may here be obtained without 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in 





Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


P UPILS Preparing for 
Examinations, 


For admission to any school, institute or college, are invited 
to call on Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston. 
Private school; open all summer. Pupils wishing to study 
with a private tutor during the next school year will be re- 
ceived in September or October, if engagements are made 
soon. Adults received for instruction in neglected studies, or 
in languages, mathematics, English literature, bookkeeping 
and commercial arithmetic. 


the September 


ademy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 
One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 


pened Ac 








ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
Rey. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 
Fe daeetatales Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS, 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN. 


AK Grove Home School for Girls, 
AMHERST, MASS. 


Reopens September 21, ‘1893. Certificate admits to Smith 
and Wellesley. 


Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM. A. B., Principal. 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 








etc. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director. 
Gy aieace Musica! College, 


ILLINOIS. 

Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauled free. 

Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste, 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI 
vania. 


wo" 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 


44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


AN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 
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LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 





GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 
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QUATRAINS. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
PROBLEM. 
So closely knit are mind and brain, 
Such web and woof are soul and clay, 
How is it, being rent im twain, 
One part shall live, and one decay? 
A HINT FROM HERRICK. 
No slightest golden rhyme he wrote, 
That held not something men must quote: 
Thus by design or chance did he 
Drop anchors to posterity. 
HOSPITALITY. 
When friends are at your hearthside met, 
Sweet courtesy has done its most 
If you have made each guest forget 
That he is not the host. 
KISMET. 
A glance, a word—and Joy or pain 
Befalls ; what was no more shall be. 
How slight the links are in the chain 
That binds us to our destiny ! 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Ex-Commissioner John H. Oberly, — re- 
cently of the office of Indian Affairs, and 
previously a member of the Civil Service 
Commission, has become editor of the 
Concord ( N. H.) People and Patriot. 


Frost Johnson, who painted a life-sized 
portrait of Cardinal McCloskey many years 
ayo, is at work on a similar likeness of 
Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore. 


Among the arrivals on the steamship 
Paris in New York last Saturday was Paul 
Bourget, the French novelist, who intends 
to stay with us some little time. He is 
described as a short, rather stout man, very 
much sunburnt, with heavy mustache and 
an eye-glass. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, Governor-General 
of Canada, and President Cleveland, both 
rreat fishermen, will be asked to become 
Somnenny presidents of the International 
Anglers’ Association, which was formed at 
Niagara during the recent celebration of 
the birth of Izaak Walton. At this cele- 
bration a competition in the telling of fish 
stories was held, and the prize was awarded 
to James Pringle of Toronto, one of the 
oldest and most skilled anglers in Canada. 


Admiral Jenkins, who died in Washing- 
ton the other day, was fleet captain and 
chief-of-staff for Farragut on the Mississippi, 
and atthe attack on the forts in Mobile 
Harbor he commanded the second division 
of Farragut’s fleet. 


The Cardinal Manning Memorial Fund 
in England has now reached a total of more 
than £6,000, and a meeting of the commit- 
tee will be held before the winter to decide 
in what way the money can be best applied 
in aid of the homeless and cosmopolitan 
poor of London. 


Dr. Hans Richter has been invited to 
take the post of director-in-chief of the Im- 
erial Opera, vacant by the resignation of 
Jr. Jahn, who has held it for the past twelve 
years. ‘The business administration of the 
opera-house will be placed in other hands, 
but Dr. Richter has been offered the whole 
of the musical management, and will prob- 
ably accept. 


Ex-Gov. George S. Boutwell, who has 
usually spent considerable time at Washing- 
ton winters, will spend the coming winter 
at his home in Groton. 


The first working newspaper woman in 
Australia isa Miss ak ag editor of the 
Melbourne Punch, who has won her place 
by sheer force of merit and ability. 


M. Diefenbach, the famous but eccentrie 
Bavarian painter, who refuses to wear 
modern clothes, and walks about the streets 
in a sort of toga, has about decided to come 
to this country. He is a vegetarian. He 
hopes to convert a number of Americans to 
his ‘reform ideas,’ establish a colony and 
become its highest priest. r 

Miss Beulah True of Hancock, Me., who 
furnished the illustrations for a recently 
published history of Castine, acts this sum- 


mer as os on one of the Maine steamers, | 


of which her father is captain. She is yet 
a student in the Normal School at Castine, 
but is thoroughly conversant with nautical 
matters, and able to take her place at the 
wheel. 


Senator George C. Perkins of California, 


successor of the late Senator Stanford, was | her predecessors. He reigned 59 years and} scot Rivers in Maine, the Fox River 
a native of Maine, and ran away from home | 97 days; she a little more than three years | valley of Wisconsin, the hills of New 

} | less than that. Only two English sovereigns ) 
common sailing vessel. He went to Cali-| have lived longer than Victoria, viz., George | gas belt of Indiana are the greatest pulp- 
fornia in the early fifties. He has not been | 1I., who was nearly 77 years old, and| producing regions of the United States. 
active in public life since his retirement George III., who died in his 82d year.| About 3,500 cords of wood are required 


when a boy to serve before the mast on a 


from the Governorship in 1883, 


Mr. Gladstone was visiting at Dollis Hill a 
few Sundays ago, and his physician, Sir 
Andrew Clark, had been invited to meet 
him. Sir Andrew arrived shortly before 
dinner, saw Mr. Gladstone, thought him 
looking white and tired, and proposed a 
walk. “ Yes,” said the Prime Minister, and 
they left the house together. When the 
old man’s foot touched the turf and a breath 
of the open air had filled his lungs, he 
turned to Sir Andrew and said: “ Why not 
make it a run?’ and off he went. He will 
be eighty-four in December. 





The wife of John R. Drexel, one of the 
sons of the late Anthony J. Drexel of Phila- 
delphia, is said to be the most beautiful 
woman inthe Quaker City. She is tall, 
slender, and exquisitely graceful, with 
brunette brilliancy of coloring. Before her 
marriage she was a Miss Troth. 


Edison is said to employ 200 women for 
fine mechanical work on his electrical in- 
ventions. 


Dr. T. Hayward Hayes, Surgeon-General 
of the Siamese army, is a Baltimorean, who 
went to Siam several years ago as a medical 
Presbyterian missionary. He met with 
such wonderful success in curing diseases 
that the King considered his services indis- 
pensable, and made him Surgeon-General of 
the Army, with power to establish hospitals 
and medical institutions on American models. 
Dr. Hayes receives a salary of $7,000 a year, 
vart of which he turns overto the Mission 
Soard. He is still a working missionary. 


The Rev. Dr. Williamson of the First | 


Presbyterian Church of Omuha is accus- 
tomed to walk about the platform while 
preaching. Last Sunday morning a large 
piece of plastering fell from the ceiling and 
struck on a spot which he had ro left. 
When the dust had cleared away, the good 
doctor quietly remarked that “ lightning 
does not strike twice in the same place,” 
and, stepping back to the position under 
the broken ceiling, continued his sermon. 


Miss Irene W. Coit, the brilliant young 


ast snmmer, but was forbidden the privilege 
of entering the university because of her 
sex, has accepted a place as teacher in the 
girl’s seminary, at Geneva, N. Y. Miss 
Coit is a daughter of General James B. Coit, 
who was wounded at Gettysburg. 


Professor E. E. Barnard of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, who has been in Europe for 
several weeks, has returned and is now on 
his way to California. Professor Barnard 
visited many of the astronomical observa- 
tories of the Old World, and was received 
with marked attention. Professor Barnard 
brings with him the gold medal founded by 
Lalande and awarded to him by the Paris 
Academy for Sciences for his discovery of 
the fifth satellite of Jupiter last autumn. 


Marvin R. Clark is a blind New York 
newspaper man who turns out as much copy 
as any of his competitors, and he sells his 
work on its merits. He has been totally 
blind for the past four years, and is com- 


pelled to do his reading through the eyes of | 


a boy attendant hired for that purpose. He 


ables him to turn out legible manuscript 
rapidly and to a great extent overcomes the 


short stories, special articles and editorials, 
and thirteen newspapers take his matter. He 
has alibrary of 600 volumes and uses it, 





and wide awake, and can fill an order for 
any kind of work without any unusual de- 
lay. 


the oldest Methodist pastor in Maine. He 
was born in Hardwick, Vt., July 18, 1807, 
and although now eighty-six years old, he is 
still a very active man. 


The Rev. Dr. D. B. Randall is said to be 


The Russian novelist Korolenko is on his 
way to this country. He will reside here- 
after in Chicago. 


Gen. N. P. Banks is enjoying excellent 
physical healh this summer and looks 
stronger than forsome time. He has visited 
the World’s Fair and made other trips with- 
out any but beneficial results. 




















The Rev. William H. Milburn, the blind 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives 
at Washington, has been engaged to preach 
| at the First Methodist Episcopal Church in 
| Baltimore on all the Sundays of this month. 


With the exception of George III., Queen 
Victoria has now reigned longer than any of 


Victoria is in her 75th year. 


woman of Norwich, Conn., who successfully | 
yassed the classical examinations at Yale | 


operates a typewriter, as that machine en-| 


drawback of his blindness. He writes plays, | 


through the eyes of his boy. He is active | 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


The oldest woolen manufacturer in Maine 
is Joseph Robinson, who came to America 
from England in 1837 with his wife and | 
child. He is now eighty-three years old, 
and has been engaged in woolen manufac- 
turing as apprentice, workman and master 
for seventy-three years, during which time 
he never has had a labor difficulty of any 
kind. ‘Jim’ Fisk, when a pedler, came 
near buying him out, and was prevented 
from doing so only because he could not 
raise the necessary funds. Mr. Robinson 
goes about the streets of Oxford in the garb 
of alaboring man, and until within a few 
years has worked about his mills as steadily 
as any of his employees. | 


Forain, the French caricaturist, who has | 
recently received the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor, will, with his pretty young wife, 
who is of English ancestry, very soon make 
a tour of this country. The clever artist is 
still a young man—barely thirty—and is 
said to greatly resemble the pictures of 
Christ. M. Forain wears black clothes and 
affects an 1830 cravat of silk or satin about 
his throat. 


General William P. Innes, who died re- 
cently at Grand Rapids, Mich., was during 
the war the colonel of the famous Michigan 
regiment of engineers, the formation of 
which was due to his suggestion of the value 
of a corps of bridge builders and path clear- 
ers. ‘The regiment was composed entirely 
of artisans and mechanics, and became 
highly expert, under Colonel Innes’s direc- 
tion, in throwing bridges across rivers and 
streams. In one month eight of the twelve 
/companies built 3,000 feet of bridges and 
trestles, varying in height from twelve to 
fifty-six feet. 


Father Vinez, the eminent Cuban mete- 
orologist who died at Havana, July 23, was 
a practical optician and mechanic. He 
managed and repaired his own machinery, 
observed, made his notes and wrote his 
report to the societies, with which he was 
in correspondence, all by himself. His 
| published work on hurricanes contains 





| observations extending over many years. 


| President Cleveland, President Dwight 
|of Yale University, President Eliot of 
Harvard University, ex-Vjce-President 
| Morton, ex-Secretary Endicott, the Hon. 
| David Dudley Field, and Gov. Russell of 
| Massachusetts are among those who have 
| promised to attend the centennial celebra- 
|tion of Williams College in October next. 
| The exercises will last three days, from 
| Sunday, Oct. 8, to Tuesday night. 


| 
| 


Herr Paur, the newly appointed con- 
| ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
| will arrive in America early in October. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone have been mar- 
| ried for fifty-four years. 


Miss M. Carey Thomas was only 27 
years old when she accepted the responsi- 
ble post of Dean of Bryn Mawr College 
several years ago. In appearance she is a 
striking looking woman — of only medium 
height, however — who parts her reddish- 
brown hair over a full, white forehead, 
and whose large, fair face possesses that 
| imperative charm, a cordial and ready 
| smile. 





| A Foe to Forestry. 


The extensive use of wood in makin 
the cheaper grades of paper offers one of 
| the most serious hemes to forest preser- 
vation. Inthe last twoor three years the 
growth of the wood-pulp industry has been 
enormous, a dozen great mills, each manu- 
facturing from 50 to 300 tons of pulp a day, 
| having been built on the Hudson River, to 
| feed principally on the Adirondack forests. 
The wood chiefly used is spruce, and the 
especially disastrous effects of the industry 
on the forests results not only from the 
| extreme demand for the lumber, but from 
| the fact that while the demand is especially 
|for trees of thirty to thirty-five years’ 
| growth,the young trees are also cut. In 1881 
the capacity of the pulp mills in the United 
States was about 72,000 tons per annum. 
| The present capacity is 700,000 tons. And 
in thisremarkable growth the industry has 
| been accompanied by these three desirable 
| things: increase in quantity, decrease in 
| price, and no diminution in the compensa- 
| tion of labor. 
| The sound of the axe, the barker, and 
| the grinder is heard in twenty-two States. 
|The neighborhood of Niagara and the 
| Adirondacks in New York, the territories 
| of the Kennebec, Androscoggin and Penob- 


| Hampshire and Vermont, and the natural- 
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daily to supply the demand of the mills. 
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A Useful Plant. 

Experiments that are now being made 
with the oo in Florida point to ond 
growth of a new and profitable industry | 
from the prolific scrub growth of the Florida | 
forests and fields. It has been proved that | 
the leaf of the saw palmetto can be ground 
into a pulp which makes an excellent article | 
of hollow-ware for domestic and other uses, | 
and the present experiments are expected 
to prove the adaptability of this material to | 
the making of all kinds of paper. For some | 
time past the peculiar cabbage-like substance 
in the top of the cabbage palmetto has been 
used with the tender tops as well, as a| 
fibre in the manufacturer of parchment. It} 
is now proposed to obtain cheap paper fibre | 
from the ordinary scrub plant. Some of | 
this pulp has been successfully worked up | 
by a manufacturing concern in Boston into 
pails, tubs, basins, and other hollow-ware. 

The supply of saw palmetto is practically, 
inexhaustible in Florida. Millions of acres 
are covered with it, and when cut down to | 
the ground it grows up again two or three | 





ing hall, including table, | 


; when finished, it wil | 


jtimes a year. The Florida Times-Union, 
commenting on its projected use, says that 
for a plant that grows without cultivation 
|} and in such inexhaustible quantities, the saw | 
palmetto bids fair to have “more money ix | 
}it than most of the cultivated crops of | 
| Florida,” and adds: “ A fibre made from the | 
| leaf can be used profitably by upholsterers 
wherever curled hair, moss, or ‘ 
used ; the root can be 
of almost 
uses : 


excelsior’ is 
turned into brushes 
forms and innumerable 
and the poplar and other wood pulps 
of commerce are now likely to find a danger- 
ous rival in palmetto pulp.” 


endless 


Prohibition in England. 


There is a virtual unanimity among the 
statesmen of all parties, writes Sir Wilfrid 
| Lawson in the North American Review, 
| that the places licensed for the sale of drink | 
| are too numerous. ‘The Conservative states- 
j}men, who make this avowal, also declare 
|that as they have failed in providing for 
their diminution by allotting public money 
for the benefit of those houses which may be 
disestablished, nothing more is likely to be 
|done by politicians to promote temperance 
|‘ for the next twenty years.’ 

The Liberal statesmen who formerly suc- 
ceeded in their resistance to the Conserva- 
tive scheme above mentioned, it must be 
assumed, have some plan ready for the re- 
duction in the number of drinking houses, 
inasmuch as they have joined with the Tory 
| statesmen in denouncing the superabun- | 
dance of such places. 

The Prohibition party, meanwhile, sticks | 
| to its simple, straightforward demand, that | 
| it should be placed in the ‘ option ’ of dwell- | 
ers in specified localities to protect them- | 

|selves. The Prohibitionists only ask for | 
what are called, in reference to Africa ‘un- | 
contaminated zones,’ that is, districts with- | 
| out liquor shops, where local public opinion | 
| clearly demands that such shall be the case. 


—————— 


He Was Reconciled. 


A man going shopping with his wife is 
usually a most woe-begone-looking object : 
his face always bears upon it the marks of | 
despair. But that to some men a shop 
crowded with shoppers is a boon there is 
evidence in the following little story, which 
| is quoted from a foreign periodical. As the 
story runs, a gentleman who had promised 
to meet his wife ina large establishment 
where all sorts of things are sold at low 
prices was making his way through the 
throng of women. Forced to pause for a 
moment,near a counter behind which stood 
a pretty saleswoman, he blurted out : 

“Ts there anything on earth that would 
reconcile a man to such a crowd as this?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the quick reply. “Be-| 
longing to the firm.” 





General Fitz John Porter has _ been| 
appointed Cashier of the New York Post- | 
office by Postmaster Dayton. The place 
pays $2,600 a year. 


How’s This? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward | 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured | 
by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. | 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned have known F. J.| 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe | 
him perfectly honorable in all business | 
transaction and financially able to carry out | 
any obligation made by their tirm. 
West & Trvuax, Wholesale Druggists, To-| 
ledo, O. Watrpine, Kinnan & MaRrvIn, | 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. | 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, | 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous | 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per bottle: 
Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 





New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW FNGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTR. 


Leaving either city at 3 00 P. M., due at Term! ! 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare. $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 


|} ansurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. D. BARTON, Genera) Superintendent. 

W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 
Passenger ‘Trains. 


On and after May 20, 18903, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


A. M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
5.0 Alban 


6 45 A.M, 
‘ A y. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ Troy, and Sleeping Car to Chicago. 
11 30 A.M. ACCUMMODATION 
' 


Albany. 

3 P.M. DarILy EXPRESS, with Sleeping 

' Cars to Chicago. 
7 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
) Cars to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
0 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 

' treal. Pa:lor Car to Burlington. 
10 30 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
' Cars to Montreal. 
8 5 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


Vt. 
7. 0 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Montreal. 
* Daily 


Time-Tables and further information on appl! 
cation. 





J. R. WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Maas. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU. 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of all kinds 


Sealds, Kurns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding | 


or Itching Piler, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore 
or any Skin Disease. 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sule by all druggists 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
Co., Bath, N. H. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases ae with 
TRADE MARK. 


Sewing Machines. 


%30.00 CASH. 


$25.00 INSTALMENTS, bey | J oy of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex- 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys any ofthe Medium 
grade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelstor, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P1., Boston 


LEND A HAND 


FOR AUGUST, 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
prnational Congress. : 
aniemn: . Mrs. Bernard Whitman. 
Need of Training Schools for a New Profession. 
iss Anna L. Dawes. 





Science and Philanthropy. 
re rr os ild-Life. 

oy Raepeneee? £99 poy = 

Prohibition in Maine. Albert W. Paine. 

Col. Richard F. Auchmuty. Edward E. Hale. 

Fourth of July on Boston Common. , 
ohn Tunis. 

Poor of Boston. 


Prophecy of the Chief. Henry Barrett Learned. | 


Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and 
Intelligence. 
For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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BASS 


AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST. 
On and After June 16th. 


For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth week days, 
9a. m.; Sundays, 10.80a.M. Fare to Portsmouth 
or Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Round Trip Tickets 
to Shoals, good only on date of issue, week daye, 
75 cents; Sundays, $1.00. 

York itye or Hampton Beach, $1.50; round 
trip. $2. 0. 

afe at Isles of Shoals under new manage- 
ment. Fish Dinners a Specialty. Dinner 


75 cents, 
Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 
Baker's Island, Salem Wil 


Marblehead, 
antl Beverly, week days, 10.00 a. m., 2.00, 
10H a.m... 1.00, 615, 7.45 p.m 


For 
lows 

Sodays, 
425 cents; round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 


—~AT — 


SALEM WILLOWS 


Sundays and Holidays. 
Tickets and staterooms at 800 Washington at. 
and atthe wharf. Special raves for lodg: s, Sun- 
day schools and large parties upon application to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 


POINT, NAHANT. 


Steamers from LINCOLN WHARF, adjoining 
East Boston North Ferry, weather permitting, 
as follows: 

For Bass Point, week days and Sundays—9.30, 
11.00 a. m.;: 12.30, 220, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.25 p. m, 
— 10.30 a, m.; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.3¢ 

> m. 
For Nahant, week days—9.30 a. m.; 12.30, 2.20, 
3.30, 56.00, 6.30 p. m. Return, 8.00, 11,00 a. m.; 2.00, 
3.25, 4.35, 6.30 p.m. Sunday—9.30 a. m.; 5.00, 6.30 
p.m. Return, 11.00 a, m.; 6.30 p. m. 

Band concerts day and evening, New sum- 


mer theatre. New bowling alleys, league 
standard. 


, CELEBRATE?! FISH DINNERS 
Dancing day and evening, boating, bathing and 
fishing, flying horses, maze, base-ball etc. Fare 
each way, 25¢. Children,{15c. East Boston cars, 
via Washington or Tremont streets, run direct 
to wharf. Special rates to parties. J. A. FLAN 
DERS, Agent, 201 Washington street, Boston. 


NANTASKET, 


—AND<— 


; : 
Downer Landing. 
Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf (weather permi:- 


ting); 
SUNDAYS, 


For Hull, Pemberton Landing. at 9.30, 10.45, 
11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 p.m. 
Return, 8.55, 11.06 a. m.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 


6.55, 8.20, 9.50, P: m, 

For Hull, ¥. C. Wier, at 10.45 a.m.; 2.30 p. m. 

Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m. 

For owner Landing, at 10.45. a. m.; 2.30, 5.15 
p. m. 

Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12.00 m.; 3.56, 6.35 p. m. 

For Nantasket, all the way by boat, 9.30, 1030, 
11.30 a. m.: 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 6.15, 


p.m. 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m.; 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 . m. 

For Nantasket, by boat and rail via Pemberton, 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 56.15, 
6.15, 7.40 p. m. 

Return, 10.47 a. m.; 12.32, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 8.02, 
9.33 p. m. 

Boat leaves Hingham for Boston, at 8.30 a. m. 

Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 
way. 

Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 


Garden, 69¢., excent on Mondays. 
GEO. P. CUSHING, General Manager 


EST and |VERMONT 
ECREATION | "xi 


Natural Reauty 
CHARMING 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 
Offers superior attractions for a 
SUMMER VACATION. 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


PRESENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above ina 
NKW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitled 
‘Summer Homes feo I the Green Hilis 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,’ containing a SELECTED number 
of the best family homes for the entertainment. f 
| Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 per week. 
Also, list of best hotels, with description and 
rates. Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, N.E-P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mas~ 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 


St. Albans, Vt. 


Fare 
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NEVER? 


Yes, never before could we offer you such rare 
bargains in Brass and Iron Bedsteads as at 
present; three large invoices just received; finest 
line in Boston. Inspection solicited. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 
7O Washington Street, Boston, 


Im porters, M’f’rs and Distributors. 





THEATRE NOTES. 

One by one the footlights are flashing up 
into long, darkened auditoriums, the bright 
avant-couriers of Boston's new dramatic 
season. At the theatres which have re- 
mained open, this silly season is rapidly 
waning; and more conventional, if not 
more solid or worthy attractions are claim- 
ing the boards. The coming weeks will 
mark the summer season’s and by fact as 
well as by calendar: on Monday, Sept. 4th, 
the theatres will all be open, and the new 
season fairly begun. 


At the Tremont Theatre, Offenbach’s 
tuneful and vivacious opera, ‘Madame 
Favart,’ had successful revival, on Monday 
evening. The gay music was given with 
infinite abandon and zest; the costumes 
were of the daintiest, the setting was pict- 
uresque and affective. Miss Hall is at her 
best as the volatile Madame Favart, and 
her supporting company did capital work; 
Mr. Whelan’s Pontsalle deserving especial 
commendation for its capital ow and 
unforced humor. The opera will probably 
remain the attraction until the close of the 
Tremont’s summer season, which comes on 
Saturday, Sept. 2. 


W. M. Wilkinson, manager of Alexander 
Salvini, has returned from a hurried visit 
to Europe, having been gone but three 
weeks, visiting Paris and London. He 
went to Paris to consult with Signor Man- 
cini who was for several years business 
manager of the elder Salvini, regarding the 
contemplated Russian tour of young Salvini 
during the latter part of ‘94-95. The 
young actor is anxious to visit the Russian 
cities, and inducements have been held out 
to Manager Wilkinson to take him there. 
The elder Salvini says there are but three 
countries in the world in which a foreign 
star can make money in the legitimate 
drama — North and South America, and 
Russia. The great tragedian will arrive in 
this country the middle of next month. He 
comes to visit his son and to see the World’s 
Fair. Young Salvini has remained in this 
country all summer, industriously studying 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘The Fool’s Revenge,’ 
which he will add to his repertorie next 
season. Wilkinson is accompanied by 
Alfred Bradley, the business manager of 
the Salvini Company, who has been in 
Europe since the close of the Salvini 
season. 


Next Monday night, at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre, ‘The Diamond Breaker,’ 
the latest addition in the ranks of stage 
realism, will have its first presentation in 
Boston this season. This play was a notable 
success in Boston last season and to say that 
it is better than the average melodrama 
would not be at all extravagant, for in point 
of scenic detail, and intricate and startlin 
= device, it surpasses anything — 
of late ;years. , The [scene [describing the 
great coal breaker, in the third act, is so 
realistic that. people in the audience hold 
their breath. This is the sensation of the 
play, and surpasses in intensity any mechan- 
ical effects for stage purposes {ever con- 
ceived. Etolka Wardell, a capital actress, 
is the star of the piece, and portrays the 
true mountain girl in a natural and artistic 
manner. In the last act, she has an excel- 
lent opportunity for the display of magnifi- 
cent gowns, which she uses to the utmost 
advantage. ‘The Diamond Breaker’ will 
remain the entire week at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre, and it will undoubtedly be 
one of the great sensations of the season. 


Only a very few more performances of “The 
Golden Wedding’ remain at the Park Thea- 
tre. This piece has broken the record for 
summer runs, as it deserved, for no better 
comedy company has ever been seen in 
Boston in the summer, and the attractive 
features have so constantly changed that 
three or four visits are the least that any- 
ae wishes to pay it. At present, James 
F. Hoey is the latest and greatest addition 
to the star cast. 


At the Grand Opera House ‘The White 
ee has aroused much patriotic ardor. 
‘,The Power of Gold’ opens a brief season 
on Monday night. 





At the Boston Museum Mr. Roland Reed 
will appear, on Monday evening next, in 
his new comedy, ‘Innocent as a Lamb.’ 
The eagerness to see the renovated and 
beautified theatre, and the friendly desire to 
greet Mr. Reed, always a favorite, with a 
hearty welcome, will doubtless assure a 
crowded house and a brilliant occasion. 


Much of the magnificent scenery for E. 
E. Rice’s production of ‘ Venus’ at the Park 
Theatre, Sept. 11, has arrived at the Park 
Theatre and excites the admiration of all 
who are priviliged to see it. Camille D’Ar- 
ville, Belle Thorne, Trixie Friganza, Hallen 
Mostyn and the rest of the large company 
are busy rehearsing at Palmer's Theatre, 
New York. 


( The 100th performance of ‘The Golden 
edding’ at the Park Theatre will be cele- 
brated, Aug. 28, by unique souvenirs. This 
is the first summer attraction in Boston to 
achieve such a record for continuous per- 
formances. 


A Surperb World’s Fair Trip. 


There are various ways of going to the 
World’s Fair. According to the papers several 
people are walking; one man is wheeling a 
wheel-barrow ; another man recently arrived 
in Chicago having been boxed up and going 
by freight. But it is safe to say that the 
great bulk of intelligent citizens will select 
some other method; in fact the great bulk of 
intelligent citizens will go just as comfort- 
able and luxuriously as they can. 

It is partly owing to this desire to do the 
Fair in the most satisfactory and delightful 
way possible, that so many people visited 
that extraordinary train of cars which was 
on exhibition a short time since at the Provi- 
dence Station and which is now beimg employ- 
ed in carrying tourists from Boston to Chicago 
and back. The train consists of four cars, 
the invention of superintendent E, G. 
Allen of the Old Colony system a railroad 
man of many yearsexperience. ‘These four 
cars which may rug be called the four 
P’s, being named the Puritan, the Plymouth 
the Pilgrim and the Pricilla are absolutely 
different from any other railroad vehicle, 
ever invented. ‘They are a marvellous im- 
provement on the ordinary sleeping car. 
rhe ordinary sleeping car as every one 
knows who has used one is sadly lacking in 
privacy. When one prepares to turn into 
pis berth at night, he must either crawl into 
his narrow quarters and remove his clothes 
while lying on the small of his back, a most 
inconvenient procedure, or else he must 
stand up in the aisle with the curtains 
drawn up around him to be trodden on, or 
knocked into by every passer by. 

But these new cars, which are now in the 
service of the Wm. H. Church World’s 
Fair Tours, give all the passengers the 
yrivacy of a room at a hotel or at home. 
rheir construction is so unique as to be in- 
teresting whether one ever olen to utilize 
them or not. By zigzaging the corridor 
from end to end, instead of running it 
staight, there is room for 16 separate 
compartments, all ery off, so that each 
room is absolutely by itself and as private 
as if it were separated from the others by a 
Chinese wall; and yet these partitions may 
be thrown open throwing the different 
rooms into a oad comparunent. In some 
rooms a door leads — one room to 
another, enabling a party of friends to isolate 
themselves from the rest of the ear, and 
| a suite by themselves. 

These staterooms are a marvellous illus- 
tration of the old Latin motto, ‘Multum in 
Parvo.” Though they are necessarily small, 
yet they contain everything to make an ex- 
tended railroad ride most enjoyable. There 
are two seats, handsomely npholstered in 
plush, the very embodiment of luxurious 
ease. Between these a table may be ad- 
justed at will, for writing, card p aying, or 

or dining. Each room has a mirror, its 
own individual lavatory, hot and cold water, 
and a water-coolor. Moreover each room 
is supplied with its individual library, and 
its own electric lights. At night by very 
simple arrangement two berths are erected 
in each room, still leaving ample space for 
comfortable preparations for retiring. 

The absolute separateness of each room 
enables each passenger to regulate his con- 
duct to suit himself, he can go to bed and 
get up when he chooses, eat when he likes 
and as long as he wants to. ‘The kitchen 
with pantry, range, refrigerator, and so 
forth, is situated in the middle of the car 
and a good part of it under the level of the 
floor, in that way economizing space. * Each 
car has a general social room where all can 
gather when they desire a social time, and 
are tired of the retirement of their own 
compartments. The cars are supplied with 
heat from the locomotive, and lighted both 
by gas and electricity, and a smoking car 

ways forms a part of the train. 

This most luxurious train of hotel cars, 





surpassing in comfort and luxury anything 


before open to the public in the way of rail- 
road conveyance, has been engaged for the 
World’s Fair season exclusively by the well 
known excursion manager, Mr. Wm. H. 
Church. The train leaves the Fitchburg 
Station in Boston every ey morning 
for Chicago, making a stop at Chautauqua 
on the way and stopping on its way back at 
Niagara Falls. The fortunate patrons of 
Mr. Church’s Tour will stop at the Michigan 
Club Hotel, in Chicago, one of the most 
magnificent hotels in the country. It is 
situated within a minute’s walk of the Fair 
grounds. 

Visitors to Chicago by the Church tours 
will have all the advantages of this beauti- 
ful hotel train, with most excellent dining 
service; they will have all their hotel ex- 
penses paid in Chicago together with their 
admission into the Fair grounds; and, in 
fact, they will have all expenses even the 
most trivial covered by the excursion ticket; 
this for a 12 days tour under these unri- 
valled auspices costs only $100. Mr. 
Church’s office is 168 Washington St. where 
the fullest particulars concerning the trip 
may be obtained. 


FACTS. 


The Washington express, via the New 
York & New England railroad, leaves the 
Summer st. station daily at 7 p.m. It car- 
ries through Pullman sleepers and is due in 
Philadelphia at 7.45 a. m., Baltimore 10.30 
a. m. and Washington 11.20 a.m. Tourists 
to the World’s fair will find this train a 
handy one if they desire to stop off at the 
capital. 


There was a time when if a horse or dog 
fell sick it went pretty hard with him; he 
was left to shift for himself as nobody knew 
what to do. But that time is past, the 
disease of the horse and dog are now treated 
quite as scientifically and successfully as all 
the ailments of mankind. A great many 
animals have been treated with marked suc- 
cess, at the Boston Veterinary hospital 
549 Albany St. cor. Dedham. An ambu- 
lance will be sent to any part of the city at 
any time; and calls are answered promptly 
either night or day, and there are two able 
and experienced surgeons constantly in 
readiness. ‘This institution has been very 
efficient and useful, and his highly appreci- 
ated by the owners of valuable horses and 
dogs in this vicinity. 


It is undoubtedly true that the times are 
hard, but this condition is not without its 
advantages ; for in hard times — are 
reduced, and one can often save a e sum 
of money by judicious purchases. For in- 
stance this is a good time to build. Mate- 
rials have not been lower in price in many 
years, and labor is plentiful, so that it is 
distinctly to the advantage of a man con- 
templating putting up a house to do it now. 
The first step is of course to get the build- 
ing plans, as and designs Messrs. 
Smith, Mackenzie & Co. of 50 Bromfield St. 
Room 13 do architectural and decorative 
designing of a high order at most reason- 
able rates. 


We may say what we choose about bor- 
rowing fashions from the English; it cannot 
be questioned that some of these fashions 
are well worth borrowing. The fashion of 
walking for instance, which is distinctly 
English, is decidedly wholesome, and then 
there is the accompanying fashion of wear- 
ing broad shoes. Mr. Edmund W. Miller, 
8 ¢ Beacon St. hasdone a great deal to make 
hygienic foot-wear fashionable in Boston, 
for ‘ Miller’s Reform Boots and Shoes’ for 
men and women have become famous. 
These shoes are recommended by the best 

hysicians. They are the quickest, more 
asting, and most natural remedy for corns, 
bunions and other pedal troubles, most of 
which result from wearing improper shoes. 


The Norwich line is one of the popular 
steamship lines between Boston and New 
York. Solid vestibuled trains leave the 
New York and New England depot, foot of 
Summer St., daily, Sundays excepted, at 
7.05 p. M., making close connection with the 
steamers at New London. On the return 
from New York steamers leave pier 40, 
North River, at 6 p. M., and the connecting 
train is due in Boston at 9 A. M. 


These are unquestionably hard times, 
and itis indeed a foolish man who is throw- 
ing away money needlessly. There are a 
great many little economies that ple can 
practise as well as not, which bow the 
result of saving your money. For instance, 
if your ice-pitcher, cake-basket, or butter- 
dish has the plating worn off, don’t throw 
itaway and buy new; save two-thirds of 
the price of anew article by having the 
old one replated. Messrs. Appleton and 
Bassett of 304 Washington St., success- 





ors to G. D. Appleton & Co., do all kinds 
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gignts of Parents and Chil- 
y dren. 


Ther «little doubt that the rights of the 
' ‘infringe occasionally on the rights 
de child, writes Agnes Repplier in the 
ah American Review, and that, in the 
of any standard, the child becomes 
erenture of circumstance He can be fed 
sholesomely, kept up late at night, 
i like Lord Fauntleroy, dosed with 
cious drugs, and humored into selfish 
discretion of his mother. 
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and die, because his 
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fiat granting all this, fathers and mothers 
ve still their places in the world, and 
“3 we can fill these places with something 
ter, it is worth while to call attention now 
led then to the useful part they play. It is 
aps a significant fact that mothers, sim- 
because they are mothers, succeed 
.asarule,in bringing up their chil- 
iden than other women, equally loving and 
spsible, who are compelled to assume their 
dsties. The old-fashioned plea, “T know 
shat is best for my child,” may be derided 
wa relic of darkness; but there is an illu- 
pinating background to its gloom. 
lam not even sure that parents stand in 
gdeolate need of all the good advice they 
meeive. ]am quite sure that many trifles 
gr not worth the serious counsels expended 
men them. Reading or telling a story, for 
stance, hag become as grave a matter as 
desing a laureate, and many a mother 
mt stand aghast at the conflicting admoni- 
tem bestowed upon her. Read fairy tales. 
Dentread fairy tales. Read about elves. 
Det read about ogres. Read of heroic 
deeds. Don't read of bloody battles. 
Avoid too much instruction. Be as subtly 
itroctive as youcan. Make your stories 
bog. Make your stories short. Work the 
moral in. Leave the moral out. Try and 
pease the older children. Try and charm 
the vounger ones. Study the tastes of boys. 
Follow the fancies of girls. 
: By degrees the harassed parent who en- 
ceavors to obey these instructions will cease 
tiling stories at all, confident that the task, 
vhich once seemed so simple and easy, must 
le far beyond her limited intelligence. 


Bass Point’s Attractions. 


A delix . e¢° P 
\ delightful sea trip, combining a sail on 


ie open ocean, as well as in the inner har- 
we, magnificent marine scenery and last, but 
70 means least in the opinion of the 
beated tourists from the city, the cool 
breezes which abound at Bass Point have 
ween the great drawing cards that have at- 
tracted the largest crowds this season. Sup- 
pementing the natural attractions outlined 
ae the famous fish dinners 
ich the Bass Point House has 
aready gained an excellent reputation, and 
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certain California wines very fine in quality 
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advantage to one’s health. A good 
quality of claret, such for instance as bear 
the brand of Cruse fils freres, Bordeaux, or 
the clarets from Chatoau Villeroy, or the 
Haut Sauternes of Dumas & Co, Paris are 
excellent summer drinks. Then there are 


that are not at all expensive, and are most 
palatable and wholesome. All these wines, 
together with champagnes, and other wines 
of excellent grade, may be obtained of 
John L. Stevenson, 2 & 4 Faneuil Hall 
Square Boston. 

Prince Victor Napoleon, who lives quietly 
in Brussels, is a great student of teats on 
the army, military tactics, constitutional 
government and French history during the 
consulate and the twoemperors. The prince 
is now thirty-one years old, and his de- 
meanor is grave beyond his years. 


Japan boasts of a singing fish. 
musical scales. 


Mrs. W. J. Baird of England is famous 
as one of the most perfect chess analysts in 
the world. Her f te problems are con- 
sidered among the best and most difficult 
published. She has competed in 

tournaments and has won many prizes. 
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For Over Fifty Years 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SrrRuP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Dia rhmwa. 2%c. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be eure and 
ask for ‘Mrs. WINLSOW’'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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Burrons at front in- 
stead of OLASPS. 
Rivne Buckie at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fasten: But- 


-won't wear out, 
IT ALL AGES-— / 
fants to Adulte. ‘ 
Send for illustrated i] | 
circular to a 
FERRIS BROS. 5::brosdwey ‘New York 


‘or Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
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ICED ‘HUB PUNCH 


Is Deliciously Refreshing. 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

It contains the right ingredients joined in the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and & nip 
when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen who offer you substitutes, 
which are likely to disappoint. Call for and 
insist on having} 


HUB PUNCH. 


$25,000.00. 


A manufacturing company wants $25,000| 
additional capital put into their business by a 
party desiring an excellent mercantile oppor- 
tunity. In consideration of receiving this money 
at once. the investor will be elected President 
of the company and receive $3,000 per annum as 
salary beside 7% interest on the money, princi- | 
pal and interest fully secured by a first mort- | 


The company desires to put in additional 
machinery to fill the large orders which are 
greatly in excess of their present ability to 
supply their trade. This is a fine opportunit 

] po Md 
fora yous mam to placed in a strictly cash 
busin t sells its goods only to large and 
wealthy buyers. | ay 

The business increases yearly as it is a mo- 
noply: there is no other like it in New England. 

e increased capital is to be used for the 
benefit of the business and will yee a big profit 
to the investor and company. Address, 
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LLCREST. 


The Gem of Beautiful Winchester. 


lt will amply reward the time of any one 
seeking a home stte in a Boston suburb, to vistt 
HILLCREST and view the surrounding coun- 
try from the top of Hillcrest Observatory. 
The topographical features of the land and the 
variety of scenery are the strongest arguments 
in selling home sites. Full Information of 











50 State St., Room 50, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LOUIE J. HARRIS, 


World’s Fair Tours. 


All Expenses Included, and Guaranteed First-Class. 


$75 $100 


10-DAYS’ 15-DAYS’ 
TOUR. TOUR. 


Parties leaving Boston every 5 Days, In special trains of New and Elegant 
Pullman Vestibuled Cars, with Dining Car Attached, 
Direct to the ‘‘ World’s Fair” Station. 


Covers all expenses for the , 
round trip, sleeping cars, meals, 
transfers, room and board at | 


‘* Hotel Ingram” 
(Midway Plaisance ), admission | 
to the grounds, dinner and sup- | 

| per on the grounds or at the | 
hotel. 


We are authorized agents for the unequalled Hotel Ingram, opposite the Midway Plaisance, 
World’s Fair. Patrons of our $75 and $100 tours stop at this hotel, and we can also arrange fora 
long or short stay (either on American or European plan) at this popular house and at a reasonable 
rate. We can refer to delignted people all over New Peclanl who are willing to bear us out in 
our statement that this is the most desirable hotel within three miles of the grounds. Book 
at once for our Aug. 2 Mountain trip; also Dentists’, Aug. 10, trip. 

Our World’s Fair Guide, with map of the Exposition grounds, is now ready for 
distribution, free. For guide, tickets, itinerary and information, apply to 


HARRIS, HATCH & ABBOTT, 


Room 12, Globe Building 
244 Washington St., 
Boston, 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 


REAL ESTATE 
Cared for, and Rents Collected. 





FOR SALE. | 


Real Estate bought and sold in. 
all parts of Boston and suburbs. | MORTGAGES 


TO LET. ‘placed at 4, 41-2, and 5 per cent. 
Houses, Suites and Tenements.\on city and suburban property, 


LESTER H. LATHAM, 
89 STATE STEET. FISKE BUILDING. 


Refers by permission to Rurus B. Tosry. 


THE ITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000, 


HAS REMOV-ED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 


| 
N EXPERIENED BOOKKEEPER under- 


CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
standing perfectly German, Frenca, Span- | 
ish and English, desires a position. Ad- | 


dress Bookkeeper, Commonwealth Office, 120) SEE HERE 8 


‘remont Street, Boston. 
—— -|'Why don’t you stop 


A Opis in Ge GENTLEMAN would like pu- Wasting time and money and getting disap- 
inted ir 


ils in German and French or a positon a8 | poin 1 the end, by using some of the many 
teacher of languages in a school. Apply by iair-Producing-Dandru -Curing-NOSTRUMS, 
letter to Teacher, Lend a Hand Office, 3 Hamil | when a reliable and thorough method of treat- 


° | ment i our service. ; 
pag orn ap | ee le he case of Dandruff, Falling-out of 
| Hair, or Baldness I cannot cure. 
ave, Met many uarantee of cure or money re- 
unded. Can I do any fairer. 
fait take your case at from 1 to 3 dollars for 
treatment and cure you in from 1 to 6 months. 
Special inducement to all who take treatment 
at once and fill up the places left by patients on 


vacations. 
DR. CEO. worn | site aol 
Reliable and Successful, Specia oO 
Sealp Affections in the World.” 
1 Boylsten &t., cor. Washington. 
Hours 9-11 A, M.. 35and 7-4 P. M, 





General or loca! 
Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
& week. Exclusive territory. The 
id Dish Washer, Washes ail the 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the bands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scaided 
fingers nosoiledhandsor clothing. 
No broken dishes, no muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circulars free | 


w.P. HARRISON & co., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, ©. | Rooms_9--10. 


* Only 

















THE LITTLE ARM-CHAIR. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Nobody sits in the little arm-chair; 
It stands in a corner dim; 
But « white-haired mother gazing there, - 
And yearningly thinking of him, 
Sees through the dusk of the long ago 
The bloom of her boy’s sweet face, 
As he rocks so merrily toand fro, 
With a laugh that cheers the place. 


Sometimes he holds a book in his hand, 
Sometimes a pencil and slate, 

And the lesson is hard to understand, 
And the figures hard to mate ; 

But she sees the nod of his father’s head, 
So proud of the little son, 

And she hears the word so often said, 
“No fear for our little one.” 


They were wonderful days, the dear sweet days, 
When a child with sunny hair 
Was hers to scold, to kiss, and to praise, 
At her knee in the little chair. 
She lost him back in the{busy years, 
When the great world caught the man, 
And he strode away past hopes and fears 
To his plage in the battle’s van. 


But now and then in a wistful dream, 
Like a picture out of date. 
She sees a head with a golden gleam 
Bent over a pencil and slate. 
And she lives again the happy day, 
The day of her young life’s spring, 
When the small! arm-chair stood just in the way, 
The centre of everything. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


LOVE AND TAMALES. 


RY JOSEPHINE T. HUNTER. 


{From the San Francisco Argonaut.) 


Jesus Orfila strode down the street like 
an animate caryatid of the wrong sex. He 
was clad all in white, from crushed cap to 
canvas shoes. His loosely knotted kerchief 
fell away from his bronze throat and showed 
the muscles of his neck, grown thick and 
strong under the weight of the heavy 
bucket he carried upon his head. At 
intervals his voice rang out sonorous and 
clear : 

“ Tamales - 
iente-e-s !" 

His way led through the ‘Spanishtown’ 
of the city; and when the dark-browed 
Mexican women hailed him, he dealt out 
jests and compliments with his peppery 
wares, 

Early mass at Our Lady of the Angels 
was over, and many a reboso-covered head 
bent in salutation, for, besides his fine eyes, 
Sefor Orfila had substantial attractions. 

Sefiora Orfila (now with the saints of 
Paradise ) had deeply offended her father 
when she ran away with the handsome 
Jesus, and, as a consequence, at his death 
her share of the great rancho and the 
little house on the outskirts of the town had 
been securely settled upon her little daugh- 
ter. Jesusa had been sent to school and 
had learned some English; but her associ- 
ates had been mostly of her own nationality, 
and American ways had not entered the 
little house where she and her father lived 
alone. 

It was only a short time now to the 
pretty Jesusa’s majority, and at eighteen 
the property would be hers. Though she 
had many admirers, she loved only her 
father. What, then? Had he not ex pee- 
tations? 

On the morning in question, Seior Orfila 
had canvassed the streets of Spanishtown 
with indifferent success, and he turned his 
steps towards another part of the city. 
The adobe houses grew fewer. The dwell. 
ings were more pretentious. Instead of 
door-yards, hard and smoothly swept as a 
floor, with scraggy red geraniums sprawl 
ing over the fences, green hedges and little 
patches of grass appeared, with callas and 
broad-leaved plants in bunches. 

Of all the things he looked at, the only 
object which Sefior Orfila saw was the big 
brick building on top of a hill. It was the 
high school of the city. He kept doggedly 
on his way, although he knew that humilia- 
tion awaited him. Formerly he had closed 
out his stock among the six hundred pupils 
at the noon hour; formerly — but now his 
custom had been basely stolen. 

He heard the clang of the waffle-man’'s 
bell ahead, but another sound in the rear 
made him furious. 

“Tt is that son of a devil,” he muttered 
in Spanish. 

A yellow cart, with a white awning, came 
up the street behind. The back part was 
filled with a large canvas-covered box, 
from the end of which rose the tank of a 
asoline stove, brilliant with scarlet paint. 
‘he high tone paled the driver's hair stil] 
further, and it was of a pale shade already. 
He handled the yellow reins with a flourish, 


and chirruped gayly to the sleek white 
horse, 


~ tamales tamale-e-s — cal- 


“ Mornin’, Haysus,” he called, with a 
slight drawl as he passed. 

But Sefior Orfila held his head more 
stiffly than before at the insult of being 
addressed so unceremoniously by his first 
name, and ignored the salutation. 


horse as he heard the waffle-man’s bell and 
saw the pupils swarming down the walk, 
and, with little runs and trills and shakes, 
he began chanting in a high, thin voice: 
“ Hot tamales, tamales, tamales, ! 
Here’s yer fine hot tamales ! 
Nice, hot Texas, Spanish, 

A-a-nd chicken tamales !” 

He was received with shouts of laughter, 
but no one greeted Sefior Orfila as he low- 
ered his heavy bucket and wiped the per- 
spiration from his face. Impudent little 
boys from the school beyond, on their way 
home to luncheon, called out in passing, 
while they kept at a safe distance : 

“Hey, Mexicanny! No savvy 
States, Mexicanny!” 

Two or three girls, Spanish students, 
came timidly up, with a hope of improving 
their pronunciation with a little conversa- 
tion; but he answered them so savagely 
that they fled, fortunately without under- 
standing his vigorous remarks. 

Meanwhile, the cart of his rival was 
surrounded by a noisy group. He lifted 
the cover of the mysterious box, and, as he 
handed the tamales right and left, great 
clouds of steam puffed out upon the air. 

“It is of the devil! It is all of his father, 
the devil!” Don Jesus muttered, with sul- 
phurous maledictions, as he stood without a 
customer. 

Then he lifted again his heavy bucket and 
turned his back upon the aggressive cheer- 
fulness of the whole outfit. 


United 


It was several hours later when he reached 
his home. He had tarried awhile at the 
wine-shop of his friend, José Garcia, and it 
was not altogether the sun and his wrath 
that set his blood boiling. 

Jesusa sat within the house in her low, 
white bedroom. Her rosary and a bottle of 
holy water (suspended by the neck) hung 
below a tiny shrine sunk in the thick wall. 
The little Virgin had received abundant 
offerings of heartfelt aves and choice flowers 
of late; but Jesus looked into her placid 
bisque face with a doubt born of despair. 
Why did she not help her troubled daughter 
and straighten matters ? 

She jumped up hastily as she heard the 
click of the gate and Bonita’s yelp. She 
knew that her father had come home, and 
that the dog had been kicked, and drew her 
own conclusions. Her heart beat suffocat- 
ingly. Had he found out ? 

Sefor Orfila slammed open the screen- 
door and came in. Fumes of Zinfandel at 
once mingled with the faint odor of garlic 
which always hung about the low-ceiled 
room from the preparation of tamales. 

Jesusa ventured a timid remark, but it 
was drowned in a torrent of invective. It 
was with a faint sigh of relief that she found 
that she was not the object of his wrath. 
The occasional flowers of speech which 
Seftor Orfila had culled from the English 
language seemed to be only those which 
could most easily be woven into a choice 
nosegay of profanity, and he sent the rival 
tamale-seller anatomically and as a whole to 
his father, the devil. 

It was not altogether pleasant to heat her 
father swear, and Jesusa tried to beguile 
him with suggestions of frijoles and coffee. 
He declined roughly, and, after substituting 
darker clothing for his white suit, he gave 
Bonita another kick and left the house. 

Jesusa lifted the cover of the tamale- 
bucket and looked in. It was nearly full. 
With a little cry of distress she went back 
to her room and took down the rosary: but 
the tears dropped down her cheeks faster 
than the beads slipped through her fingers. 
She had sunk into a disconsolate heap upon 
the prayer-rug, when all at once she started 
upright. For down the street she heard a 
high tenor voice taking runs and _trills with 
a curious nasal twang. She listened. 

“ Hot, hot, Texas, Spanish, 
A-a-nd chicken tamales!’’ 

A cart rattled up to the gate and stopped, 
Bonita growled, and Jesusa had only time to 
wipe her eyes and peep into the glass before 
Hiram Perkins shook the screen-door. 

“ Buenos dias, sefRorita,” he called, gayly, 
as she let him in. “See how I'm learnine 
the language? I've got ‘good-day’ and 
‘adios’ down fine. Don’t be seared, little 
girl,” he added, as he saw her frightened 
ace, “your pa is safe over on Eichth 
Street.” = 

«“ At Sefiora Sanchez’s ?” Jesusa asked. 

“ May be ; she’s the fattest one of the lot. 
with a shawl over her head, and awful dark 
complected. He’s mashed on her bad,” 

The girl looked at him inquiringly. 
“Don’t you know what mashed means 
yet? I haven't time to explain now, but 
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conversation, I'll tell you all about it. We 
must keep strictly to business to-day, Jesusa. 
By the way, would you mind if I call you 
Susie for short? The whole name don’t 
come natural.” 

“Is it because of my father’s anger and 
that it is his name also ?” the daughter asked, 
with a wistful look. 

“ Why—no. ‘The truth is, I ain’t never 
been accustomed to using the name just for 
every-day wear, as it were, and it comes 
sort o’ awkward, even if it is pronounced 
way off thé spellin’. The prettiest girl I 
ever knew was named Susan—but she wasn’t 
half as pretty as you are.” 

Jesusa slipped her hand into his and 
smiled up into his face. 

“It is well. What, then?” 

“Things can’t go on this way,” Perkins 
resumed. “This sneakin’ is played out. 
I'm going to have it out with the old man, 
and set down my whole weight when I come 
to see you. I’m sick of perchin’ on the edge 
of the chair, ready to jump and run.” 

“ But next month I shall be free, and he 
swears at you so. If he should shoot-—” 

“Lord bless you, little girl, don’t you 
worry. He dassent shoot. I know you 
come of age next month. I rode out to the 
ranch Sanday, and [ tell you it is just suf- 
ferin’ for a good dose of Yankee farmin’.” 

Jesusa tried to look intelligent. 

“You know, my dear, that this tamale 
business ain’t really worthy of a man o’ my 
talents. There’s some money in it, and I’m 
free to confess there have been peddlers in 
the Perkins family before; and when a 
feller had to wear his hair on his coat-collar 
and go barefooted in his boots for want of 
cash, I won't deny it was a godsend.” 

“] do not understand,” ventured the per- 
plexed Jesusa. 

“ Well, no, I s’pose not.” 

Perkins had been talking more to himself 
than to his companion. He pushed in a 
hairpin that was falling from her loosened 
braids and ree a thread from her shoulder. 

* Listen here, little girl. We've been en- 
gaged now for a considerable spell. We 
ain’t either of us happy this way, and I pro- 
pose that we get married next month and 
go out to the ranch to live. What do you 
say? 
“ But — Padre Adam — I dare not tell to 
him ‘a 

“ Padra Ahdom? Great Scott! 
got to tackle another father? 
Ahdom ?” 

Jesusa was sobbing now. 

“1 am so miserable when I go to church— 
I have not confess x 

“Oh, | see — the priest — there’s another 
complication.” 

Perkins pondered a minute, and Jesusa 
wept on. 

“I wonder how it would do to play one 
old fellow off on the other,” he muttered, 
irreverently. “Hush, little girl! don’t cry,” 
he said aloud. “I can’t stand it. Do you 
know that sometimes when I think of you so 
scared and unhappy, I almost break down 
right in the middle of my singin’.” 

Jesusa wiped away her tears obediently. 

“I'm goin’ right off to see the priest, 
Susie, dear, and if I don’t fix things, it won’t 
be for the lack of argument. You keep 
your father at home this evening and invite 
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we'll have a settlement. I'll ask the prie« 
to be on hand to interpret. I couldn't ¢ 
myself justice in an argument, you see, when 
the other fellow don’t know anything of mt 
language but cuss-words and [ don’t k; 
enough of his to sass back. (Good4 
dear. Don’t cry any more 

are all in a fever now, and 

She slipped from his enci: 
gate clicked again. 

“Hush!” she whispered, fearf 
is the Sefiorita who comes to le 
drawnwork,” she added, with relief 

The Americans bowed civilly two eae 
other, and the two women watched Mr 
kins as he drove away, his narrows 
held very straight and the fiery tank ons 
level with his head. 

It was evident to Miss Field that ber 
pretty teacher’s thoughts were wandering as 
the lesson went on; and 

xcted that an unfortunate affair of the 
ers had reddened Jesusa’s long-lashed 
eyelids and swelled her pretty nose. In her 
thirty years of existence, the course of true 
love, rough or smooth, had never turned 
Miss Field’s way at all, but 
doubt her ability to arrange the current for 
Jesusa, and so she gently invited her con- 
fidence. It was as she suspected; but she 
was somewhat disenchanted that the pro 
saic, unmistakable Yankee who had just \et 
was the lover. ; 

“He is a New Englander, is he not 
she asked. 

“TI know not. He have said he is a ‘on 
lunger.’ I know not if it is the same 

“ Much the same,” this visitor from 
England answered, with lips that twitehe 
little; “is he in partnership witl 
father?” 

«“ No, no, no! My father says he 
kill him. Oh, Madre d Dios ! what hav 
done?” and again the tears flowed. 

Miss Field took the embroidery-rame 
from the excited girl and quilte 
into the linen. 

« Tell me about it,” she said. ~ 

With sighs and tears und adjur ae 
the saints (which sounded t Miss a = 
profane swearing), Jesusa complied. 

Months ago, Jesusa’s fat! 
friends began laughing 
‘tenderfoot ’ who was trying! 
which he could not sell! 
by curiosity and a desin oo ae 
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another case that has just come under my 
personal notice, of an animal which by the 
exercise of both its power to observe and to 
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gre poe its kin grew rapidly, the tastes it possesses. |large upper room at the new end of the 
jas! ‘did a wicked, wicked thing. Cats are good observers, and often have lhouse. We had two fiddles & I had the 

st dsy ke out again violently. good reasoning powers, and what I desire to| honor to open the diversion of the even- 

ber ® "hed, so bad. He lov-a-me, | say is about a small three-months-old kitten | ing ina minuet with Miss Soley. 

+] . tell me so, and [—I lov-a-him. of mine, one of the pets of the household. “We had a very agreeable evening from | 

2 fae i ma! help-a-me.” Like all kittens, this one has, after its night’s | 5 to 10 o'clock. ‘For variety we woo'd a| 

Fey ae alled her thimble off and on | fast, a good, sharp appetite in the morning, | widow, hunted the “whistle, threaded the 

, soot little noise; she looked at | but she also has an inordinate fondness for needle, and while the company was collect 
pe oe irl chrough her pince-nez, | cream. So all-possessing is this taste upon | ing, we diverted ourselves with playing of | 
Sree hat the emotion of love is her part that when her morning saucer of pawns, no rudeness, Mamma, I assure | 
rele oor to repose of manner. milk is placed before her, she simply sniffs| you. Aunt Deming desires you would | 
porstly deve vou did anything very | it a moment or so, then goes away patiently | particularly observe that the elderly part | 
ete he said, soothingly. to wait for the cream to rise upon it. In| of the Company were spectators only, they 
A hs came out then. ‘The traitorous the course of forty minutes or so she will| mix’d not in either of the above describ’d | 
yey stolen her father’s famous | return to the saucer and ravenously devour | scenes. 
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-—™ - ip his buttonhole. He laughs |her saucer. Observation of a varied nature |see it?—the great low-raftered chamber | 
“ : -the pretty song, and others laugh | is exercised here, for this kitten has, on her }-softly alight with candles on mantel-tree | 
» and | but always he loves only | part, not only discovered that standing milk | and in sconces; the two fiddles soberly | 
* « Then he bought the white horse | will produce in a certain time a coat of cream squeaking; the rows of demure little maids, | 
a vellow wagon, and he rides and | upon its surface, but that this phenomenon |allof New England Brahmin blood, in high 
- ells the tamales, and her father | at Jonger intervals repeats itself once or| rolls and feathers, soberly walking and | 
hs and curses his rit il, and sells none. | twice again during the day, and ‘to gratify | curtsying through the stately minuet, “ with | 
ij sow Sefor Perkins wishes to marry her taste for that kind of food, her reasoning no rudeness, I assure you,” and discreetly 
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yi Field was sympathetic but impotent. 


The complications of love and lucre, and of 
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rening came. Father Adam came first, 
wi Jecusa knew that her cause was more 
« half won from his whispered words: | 
r up, my child. I have talked | 
with Sefior Perkins, Fear nothing.” 
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ewipeace-maker. It was finally settled 
tv be house in town, the white horse, the 
mov wagon and the gasoline stove (with 
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ato Sefor Orfila for his consent to the 
erage of his daughter with the American ; 
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“ What's the row now, padre?” he asked. 
itisof the little song,” the priest an- 
red, hesitatingly, while Jesusa came close 
“de and slipped her hand through his 
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The Senate Pages. 


With the beginning of the extra session, 
several of the U.S. Senate pages go out of 
office owing to the fact that they have 
reached the age limit. No boy can be ap- 
pointed a page of the Senate who is not 
twelve years of age; and no boy can’ con- 
tinue as a page who is sixteen years of age 
at the beginning of a session of Congress. 

It is a lucrative position, and few of the 
boys are not sorry when their term has 
ended. Usually four of the boys who are 
graduated from the page’s position at the 
beginning of a session are appointed riding 
pages. Their selection depends on their 
records for efficiency and faithfulness. The 
page on the floor of the Senate draws $2.50 
a day during the session of Congress. The 
riding page receives $2.50 a day the year 
around and has a horse to ride. His duties 
keep him out of doors a great part of the 
time, carrying messages between the Cap- 
itol and the departments. The position is 
considered more desirable than that of a 
page. 

Speaking of their work, the Washington 
Star says: “The page’s life is a pleasant 
one. He must be on duty at nine o'clock 
each morning, but the serious business of 
the day does not begin until noon, when the 
Senate meets. before that time he ar- 
ranges the files of the Congressional Record 
and the bills and reports on the desks of the 
Senators who have been assigned to him. 
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A Little Party in 1771. 


the August Atlantic, thus summarizes the 


est ae op d T I 75 a Scituate Harbor. 

She had few amusements, 1, em with | Rou Nn Yl Dp, C. sci es wieertaremn eaeammemanwieniee 
the manifold pleasures and holidays that} nn ott ee en renee oe ean amet 
children have nowadays. She saw the! gteamers leave north side Central wharf (foot | for $400, $200 down, a sligkt expense will make a 
/artillery company drill on training-day, | State st.) week days 9.30 a. m, and 5p, m.;| pleasant summer home. 

shen they . ‘entertained genteelly and. leave Gloucester at 2 p. m. Sundays, leave Northfield. 
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wine”; she went each 
Thursday lecture. 
|which the Revolution struck from 
|calendar, the King’s Coronation Day, cele 
| brated by beat of drum, discharge of artil 
lery, and burning of fire-works. She some 


'times had the pleasure of attending a | scenery, is unequaled elsewhere in New Eng-| Gneacre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 3 cash. 
funeral. And when she was twelve years | land. Malden. 
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| parties. Here is one: 
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| the ceremony. Miss Soley desired met 


There are sixteen pages and eighty-eight 
| Senators, so none of the pages very much to 
The morning hours are not all work- 
There is a gymnasium in the 
basement of the Capitol furnished especially 
They exercise their arms | 
| and their chests there every morning ; their | 
legs get plenty of exercise through the day.” | 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, in her delight- 
| ful paper, A Boston Schoolgirl in 1771, in 


week to the sober | 
She had one holiday 
our 


| the result, viz.: a very genteel well-regulated 


last evening, Miss Soley being mistress of | 


elders. 
1 
| ‘The announcement that Prince Max of 
Saxony, nephew of the King, had quitted 
the army to become a priest is true, accord- 
ing to German papers. ‘The young man 
was born in 1870 and recently served as a 
lieutenant ina regiment of Uhlans. He 
left his regiment, which is stationed at 
Oschatz, after dismissing his servants, and 
entered a cloister at Eichstaett. ‘The ac- 
tion of the young man, to whom a brilliant 
career and a possible throne were 
has caused much comment in Germany. 


Ex-Gov. Alexander H. Rice heads the 
committee of the alumni of Union College 
appointed to take charge of the centennial 
celebration to be held in 1895. Hewasa 
graduate in the class of '44. 
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Monumental Work. 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide plazza, 

Saree, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 


Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooma, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, pizza, cost $8200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor. lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from + astpor , bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee ican be gath- 
ered for dressing, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48 sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, 4 mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
80 head stock, milk sold at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painted 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 

ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
4 condition, aqueduct water, 2story brick 
ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheda, fine 
— arose. Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 






























































Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x80. Price $1,000. 
4% cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. i. 


Good home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horae, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, plazza, stable and hennery. 
Vrice $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with ons of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, all 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
$3.000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons ha 
by machine, will ror 80 head stock, enoug 
wood tor home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on a@ bill, grand view 
for miles,2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built »v the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, |< 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, patnted and 
blinded, stable, corviage house, W shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. k., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 100ms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennerv, all in excellent condition. trice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sell, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with bers 4 
water, assessed for $2,840. Wriceonly $2,700, 
$500 aown, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 14 miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plent 





fruit, trout brook, first-class build. 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms aid bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 








id water or 3 floo1s, veranda 100 feet long 
nn 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere: 
oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $3 000, 
% cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 
Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-store 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
and painted, both in ood condition, garden of 


Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly nOW nouse, 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa: m. 
ixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cow~ and 4 horses, 
pm | wait to home use, windmill supplies 
| water to buildings, hou:e 9 rooms, new st ble, 
| coat $1,600, Sux 64, barn 30x34, 208 ones. rice 

lv $2.500, cash. pply . H. Place, 
Miaa ehoro, on O. C. tt. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 57 Washington St. 

Malden. 

Near Faulkner station, near) 
6 rooms, en with fruit. 
exchange for a small farm. 
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_BOSTON COMMONWEALTuh. 








TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


Tbe Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 

Annual Subscription 25 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 


Sick Horses and Dogs 


SHOULD BE SENT TO 


549 Albany, cor. Dedham Sts. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
Ambulance may be had at any time. Calls night 
or day. 


EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL D. LEE. 


Telephones 92 Tremont. 


Summer Wines 


CLARETS. Good table wines. 


CLARETS from Cruse fils fréres, Bordeaux, 
France. Various grades. 


CLARETS from Chateau Villeroy, France 
HAUT SAUTERNES, Paris, Dumas & Co. 
CHAMPAGNES, etc., eto. 


Catawba and California Wines, Rare and 
Fine. Low prices. 


John L. Stevenson & Co. 


2 henatedl bd Fanoull Hall Square. 


E. B. Wadsworth & Co. 


13 FANEUIL ‘HALL 8QqQ. 


Surgeons 


Low price. 


Ales, Wines, Liquors and Cigars. 


One of the finest bars in Boston. Opp. 
Faneuil Hall. Finest Brands of Wines and 
Liquors at popular prices. Wholesale and 
retail dealers in bottled goods a specialty. 
The famous Trimount Cigar a Rm 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 
Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


jp Brookline, Winchester, A » Brighton and 
wton, $ me te $12,000; the most approved 
style of su architecture ; subst 
comfortable anc attractive to the eye; 
ved and perro. nded by hou wx the 
oe n le: cool in sum- 
tight winter; near steam and 
to 000 eet of land con 
in value, 7M, little ready 
purchase delightful 
or the purchase mone 
raw n ~~ a long time at a very low rate. J. 
NIGAN, 5 Pemberton m 6, Boston. 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect OnESiTY REL 


Fitting | eee ae 


DR. PHELPS, 


90 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum, 


Carlvie. Cut Cavendish 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaam. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST 


273 WASHINGTON S8T.j 
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® In the popular requirements of 
SPEED, COMFORT, 
SAFETY, DURABILITY, 


Columbia . 
Bicycles$ 


ARE COMPLETELY, 
‘ UNEQUIVOCALLY, 
ABSOLUTELY, 
THE STANDARD BICYCLES OF THE WORLD. 
POPE MFG. CO., 


BosToN, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. HARTFORD. 





Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING 
NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUSGLICAN was es- 
tablished in 1924 = Samuel Bowles. it has 
constantly and consistently served the people 
as an independent and progressive newspaper. 
It undertakes to publish the legitimate news in 
the broadest interpretation, with promptness 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement and 
just proportion. It seeks at the same time to 
promote good government, social order and in- 
Gustrial prosperity, while it also provides a vast 
amount of interesting, profitable and ee | 
reading matter. It is the organ of no specia 
party, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN is handsome and clean in 
typographical appearance, and original and fresh 
in matter, having its own exclusive correspond- 
ence, making ite own selections and producing 
ite own literary and other features. Itis the aim 
of its conducters to make it different from other | 
newspapers rather than like them. 

THE WEELLY KEPUBLICAN gives the cream 
of the seven daily issues in its 12 broad p any 
the important news and the best of the 
correspondence and 
of the paper. 


ournal in the country. 
DAIL 
year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 
All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Sample copies free. 
FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, wil! 


be a es for one month, to any one who wishes | 


to try it. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 





MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- | 


TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. | 


J. B. BRYANT and CABINET-MAKER, 


711 Tremont St. 





FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 


For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 


and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 


ooske in a charming old-fashioned house t in 


a near suburb of Boston; there is a suite of 


three rooms and large parlor to be Jet with board; 


there are ample and attractive grounds ag 
large piazza, easily accessible frum the cit 73 Oe 
offers a rare ee for a quiet family who 
wish to avoid cares ae yy 
secure the privacy and comforts rts of a home with 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
a Commonwealth. 
A‘ LaDy just returned — Chi om, Chicago would 
to chaperon fo es 
A, Exposition. Bost otee references given | 
and required. For further particulars, address 
eeperes Office of Boston Commonwealth, 25 
Bromfield St. 


Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 
A New England Boyhood, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 





NEWSPAPER OF 


It is edited and arranged with | 
care, and is py ean oe by many good 
fines the best wee newspaper and family | 
Y: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a | 
| Aamuat Cash distributions aoe ee one all 
policies. Every + has end 


| Statute 


Between 
Rutland and Concord Sq. | 
| attended to. 


| 198-200 Lincoln coln Street, Boston. 
to the | 


‘OW ELM W WHISKEY 





DR. JAEGER ’sS 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from PUOJSONOTS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


—.— 


TRADE MARK. 


CMM 


NOTEKAG 

















InfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


HIATS | 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston roe 
(Opposite the Common.) 


WEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE square. BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1802. -+-823,026.000 61 
LIABILITIES...........00++ 607,231.67 


Se 04 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ued atthe . life rate premium. 





cash surrender and paid-up insurance Virane to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 


Pamphlets rates anc values jfor any age sent 
on application to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
Ss. F. TRULL,§Secretary. 
wha. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


BOLD AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would call your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., »romptly 





APPLETON & BASSETT: 


QSuccessors to G. vo. n-picwn & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 


BALD" 
HEAD: 


JOHN CONLON & C0., 








SPECIALTIES : 


BLACKBERRY RRY BRANDY. 
Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 





nd for Price List. 


SMITH, MACKENZIE Th 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 13, 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING. 


“uilding Plans and Specidcetons 
Our Charges Are Reasonable, 
CALL AND SER Us, 


AIR MATTRESs. 


If you want health and comfo 
AIR MATTRESS, Abdao} = ons oe 
only per'ect bed made. Indorsed | "y phy os = 
Manufactured and sold on) ly by METROP: Ot “y 
al« GOODS COMPANY,7 TEMPL EPLA TAS 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblica! 
Archeology. 

The American Organiof t! 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is ra 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the » 
publication in this country devote: 
and Oriental Research. Monthly 
year. 


Claasical Orienta 


e Egypt and Pale 


1 to Egyptology 


One Dollar 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty t 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted » 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archeo ogy. Dn 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt |: 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenc: 
the June, 1892, number, and will be complex 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year, 
BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co, 
Meriden, Coan, 


a phine Habit | © “ured | in 1 
to 20 Sar. Fe pay till cured, 
DR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon. On, 





SBrMOnS for the Wi 


By Rev. Epwarp “Rverert Haws, D. D 
These sermons will be sent post-pald, to any given 
aldresa on receipt of price. Six cent 
Bound volumes @1.50. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 

2. THE FIRST CHURC A OF CHRIST 
3. LIFE HID WITH GX 

. THE Fe gs SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

. TU GLORIFY G 

. WHITTIER, CURTIS LONGFELLOW 

| «°TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE. ' 

— ; 


. ATRY. 
. TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER. 
i. TRUTH. 
. HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. 
8. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
. CKEEDS AND ’ an 
. LAW OF LOV 
. CHRISTIAN MY ‘STICS. 
. FAILURE AND STRE AGTH. 
. PALM ~' eel AND EASTER. 
= MANHO 
THE WILL, OF GOD. 
SUMMER SERVICE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Bosto*. 


A Fascinating Book 


Dr. Hale's 
New England Boyhood 


d FREE 


Handsome Library Edition maile 
to each 
New Subscriber 


} a9 “Oa veal. 
to the Boston Commonwealth, #2": 


ON 








THE CRAWFORD SHOE 





Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 


a—°225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa, 
a@-611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
ag Under the United States Hotel. 
a@-20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 
a@°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 


A Crawlord Sioe st 


Is the only place in the world 
where you can buy 4 


pair of the 





45 Green St. Main St., Charlestown. 








World. ———— genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 





